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FOREVVO?JlD 



This research was undertaken as part of the Primary Study for 
Development of English Language Textbooks for Middle School. 

For development of curriculum, textual material or teaching 
methodology, it is of extreme importance to understand the learner*s 
characteristcs. By doing so, the first step toward establishing a basis 
for teaching and learning can be taken, which in turn can lead to more 
effective plans for education. 

While curriculum has been revised a number of times since libera- 
tion, we cannot say that those revisions were done by progressive 
means, or based upon sound research. There is much to be considered 
in the construction of a curriculum, and what we have especially 
neglected to consider in our previous efforts was the characteristics 
of our learners based on fundamental scientific research. When we con- 
sider that our educational system was established only after liberation, 
the value of this research which we now undertake, will be recognized 
through the impact it will have on the development of our cuniculum 
and textbooks. 

This research is only a rudimentary study into students' cognitive 
and affecrive characteristics, and therefore it remains for more inclusive 
and comprehensive studies to be carried on. 

Finally, I extend my thanks to the Ministry of Education and to 
the students, teachers and principals of the schools for helping in the 
collection of data for this study. 



Kim Young-shik 
President, 

Korean Educational Development Institute 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



I. The Need for This Study 

In the development of curriculum and materials for public educa- 
tion, the learner's social, intellectual and psychological needs must all 
be taken into account. In doing so, the social and cultural validity and 
appropriateness of the curriculum can be arrived at, and the efficiency 
of teaching and learning increased. To insure that these needs of th^ 
learner are accounted for, three important considerations present 
themselves. First, the selection of educational goals and materials 
which are appropriate to the level of the learner's intellectual, affective 
and physical development. Second, an understanding of the learner's 
basic needs, and of the ways in which those needs can be satisfied. 
And third, endowing the learner with a sense of values as an individual 
(Kim Ho-gwon, 1978). In the case of the development of a text- 
book — which plays such an important role in the Korean educational 
setting due to the relatively fixed nature of the materials - the need 
for these kinds of considerations becomes all the more apparent and 
important. While textbook research and development programs have 
progressed further than ever before, the processes and procedures of 
development must become more scientific before this research can reach 
the necessary levels of accuracy. To accomplish this, a stage for prac- 
tising basic research needs to be set up. In this stage, basic research 
into such areas as the learner's intellectual and affective readiness, 
and basic inquiries into such data as social and individual requirements, 
along with analyses of currently available curricula and texts, must be 
insured (Han Jong-ha, 1982). Although the question of how to use and 
refer to the results of the research must eventually be dealt with, in 
situations where even the basic data for textbook and curriculum de- 
velopment are absent, our primary concern must be with the funda- 
mental research itself, which can lead us to an understanding of the 
learner. 
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Chung, Bum-mo (1956) pointed out that the need for basic research 
into the needs of the learner, as a resource for curriculum and materials 
development, could be demonstrated in th*ee statements: 

1 . Education begins with human beings. 

2. Education can be achieved more efficiently by making use of 
the learner's needs, interests and problems. 

3. Democratic education always concerns itself with the human 
being and his society. 

Of these statements, the first one — as a simple truism - is often 
overlooked. We can see that as far as the learner's behavior is consi- 
dered to be the object of our educational goals, education cannot be 
achieved without knowledge of the nature of the learner - knowledge, 
intelligence, attitude, interest, skill - and at what level these com- 
ponents are placed. It should be recognized that the planning of 
teaching and learning for a desirable change can be set up only when we 
know what more the learner needs in the way of knowledge and skill 
and what is distorted in his attitude. 

The second statement emphasizes that more effective learning can 
be achieved by considering the learner's needs motivation, interests, 
and stage of development related to the degree of learning already 
accomplished. 

The third statement asserts that democratic education is based upon 
a belief in human potentiality and allows the learner to participate 
in the selection of educational goals, directions and materials of any 
form, as well as offering materials appropriate to the learner's level of 
ability to enable him to experience the achievement of learning. The 
significance of educational research viewed in light of these points can 
nov/ be easily seen. 

First of all, by understanding general characteristics of development 
in secondary students from the perspective of development theory, 
the research is able to contribute to the construction of a scientific 
curriculum. A k. Dwledge of how learners develop does not directly 



answer the question of how to educate learners, but it does offer a 
basis to decide on what kind of education or training is desirable. In 
addition, a knowledge of development can enable a teacher to predict 
future achievement more accurately and therefore, in the planning of 
current programs, to pay more attention to future possibilities (Taba, 
1 962). Curriculum design does not demand a static norm of acliieve- 
ment and progress be imposed on the individual, but instead allows 
the selection of learning by helping in the formation of personalities 
and by offering broad educational possibilities. 

On the other hand, current theories of development have not con- 
sidered Korea's social and cultural peculiarities. Yet the results of 
foreign theories have been introduced here which do not reflect the 
Korean situation. What this means is that a study to grasp the charac- 
teristics of development of Korean secondary students must be under- 
taken. Such a study would be a steppingstone for educational research 
of the future. 

2. The Aim of This Study 

The primary objective of this study is to determine the cognitive 
and affective characteristics of secondary students' - adolescents' - 
development. With regard to cognitive characteristics, stages of cogni- 
tive development of secondary school students will be surveyed on 
the basis of Piaget's theories of cognitive development. As for affective 
characteristics, emotions, interests, needs, values and self-consciousness 
will be analyzed. 

We will begin our study by first examining the level of secondary 
school students' cognitive development: 

1) Examine the degree of development of the students' abilities 
to deal with logical thinking patterns' such as proposition, 
probability, combination, two-dimensional reasoning and 
seriation. 



2) Examine cognitive development of secondary school students in 
compliance with Plaget's stages of cognitive development. 
Second, we will examine the affective charactenstics of secondaiy 
school students. 

Third, we will examine the interests and concerns of secondary 
school students. 

1) Examine their daily routines. 

2) Examine their self-directed activities and the content of their 
unsolicited communication. 

3) Examine their concerns and problems. 

4) Examine their dissatisfactions vnth their educational situation 
and their requests for curricular and material additions or 
changes 

5) Examine what they wjnt to possess, accomplish and obtain. 
Fourth, examine the general tendency of secondary school 

students' needs and press in accordance with Murray's classification 
system. 

Fifth, examine the general tendency of ^secondary school students' 
values. 

Sixth, examine secondary school students' self-image and their 
identity figures. 
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IL REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 



1. Cognitive Development 

A. Piaget's Cognitive Development Theory 

The theories of Piaget, the Swiss developmental psychologist, 
arc the most inclusive and penetrating in the field of the study on the 
formation of children's and adolescents' knowledge and the develop- 
mental stages of intelligence. 

According to Piaget's cognitive development theory, children's 
intelligence goes through several stages before it reac^'cs ?hc adult 
level. For example, we might mention propositional thinking and 
hypothetic-deductive thinking as characteristics particular to adult 
intelligence. According to Piaget's theory, these logical modes of 
thinking are explained as intelligence characters tics which are not 
formed until the formal operational stage of development ^Inhelder & 
Piaget, 1 958). Piaget's assertion is that these intelligence characteristics 
are completed through several stages of qualitative change (Piaget & 
Inhelder, 1969), 

Piaget's theory of cognitive development is divided into four stages. 
The first stage, from birth to age 2, he calls the sensorimotor 
intelligence stage. Hunan beings must pass through thib stage without 
benefit of the abilities of the adult intelligerce. In other words, adult 
hypothetico-deductive thinking develops from the primitive starting 
point of this sensorimotor stage. An intellectual characteristic of this 
stage is that understanding and adaptation are achieved solely through 
sensorimotor functions; without any adult thinking they are able to 
adapt to their circumstances. As a result, sensorimotor functioning 
at this stage is exremely acute and active. During the latter half of 
the stage - with the development of language the intellectual charac- 
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teristics take on a new dimension. 

The second stage, from 2 to 6 years of age, is the pre-operational 
thinking stage. At this stage, with rapidly increasing active use of 
language, children communicate very differently than they did in the 
former stage and, within restrictions, they begin including primitive 
logic which was not found in the previous stage. At this point primitive 
logic is characteristically intuitive. Children of this stage are unable 
to explain the process of their logic yet they are able to get certain 
answers to their questions. Piaget therefore sometimes called this 
stage of thinking in 4 5 year old children, the intuitive thinking stage 
(Piaget & Inhelder, 1969). 

Piaget labelled these intellectual characteristics as pre-operational 
thinking. In this instance, operation, as used by Piaget, means intel- 
lectual action. Piaget described intellectual operation as being com- 
posed of several intellectual actions. 1 or example, it includes what 
is defined as a concept of reversible thinking or compensational 
thinking. In this case, the term "reversible thinking" means the ability 
to explain the details of a case with logical inevitability. For example, 
the same amount of juice in two cups of the same size (A and B) are 
showii to a child. With the child looking on, one of the two cups of 
juice (A) is emptied into a cup of different shape and size (C). Then 
the subject is asked to compare the amount of juice in the other cup 
(B) and the different cup (C). If the subject has the capacity of rever- 
sible thinking, he will answer that they contain the same amount of 
juice. That indicates that he recognizes the conservation of quantity 
of substance. But if the subject is incapable of reversible thinking he 
will reply that the cups have different quantities of juice. Piaget re- 
garded the intellectual characteristic of a child without reversible 
thinking as "pre-operational." 

In fact, this pre-operational intelligence might be regarded as a 
precursor of the adult's logical thinking, and might thus be called 
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"primitive" logical thinking. As the latter half of this stage is reached 
however, children begin to display characteristics which presage a major 
intellectual change. 

The third stage is known as the concrete operational thinking stage. 
This stage, spanning ages 7-12, represents a major qualitative change 
in the child's cognitive development. 

The intellectual characteristic of this stage is icvcisible thinking. 
As we have noted above, the experiment in recognizing the conserva- 
tion of quantities of materials shov^^ the characteristics of reversible 
thinking. Children at this stage are able to recognize logical inevi- 
tability as exemplified in the experiment, i.e., even though the con- 
tainers are changed unless we add or reduce ihe materials they contain, 
the original quantity remains the same. This logical judgement is the 
same as the adult's. From this stage children begin to command the 
same characteristic as the adult logical thinking. The child now is able 
to make use of adult logical processes such as logical connection 
between cause and effect, the relation of two variables and recognition 
of all possibilities for a certain case. 

But a characteristic of this stage is that, even though .1 Jalt logical 
thinking is now available, it functions only within a limited range and 
under limited conditions. In order to reach the adult stage there is 
still, therefore, another stage to go through, since reversible thinking, 
or the logical relation of cause and effect, can now occur only under 
concrete circumstances (Piaget, 1971). 

Logical judgement and thinking for children at the concrete opera- 
tional stage become unreal under abstract or formal conditions which 
cannot be perceived by sensory functions. What this means is that 
hypothetico-deductive reasoning is beyond their capabilities, and also 
that for children at this stage, propositional thinking is also impossible. 

But Piaget stated in his theory that toward the end of this stage 
around the age of 12 - abstract thinking similar to the adult level 
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begins to develop. In other words, at this stage qualitatively changed 
intellectual characteristics begin to emerge. Piaget classified this as the 
formal operational thinking stage. 

This fourth stage - formal operational thinking - prevails during 
the years from 1 2 to 16. Adolescents of this period can be said to have 
reached the adult stage of thinking. Tliey possess the same intellectual 
characteristics of the adults they are capable of hypothetico-deductive 
thinking, can use formal or abstract conditions and command proposi- 
tional logic (Inhelder & Piaget, 1958). 

Piaget enumerated conservation of quantity and volume, the logic 
or concept of proportion, the logic of probability and combination, 
separation or control of variables, proposition formation and hypothe- 
tico-deductive reasoning as the characteristics of thinking during this 
stage. These kinds of thinking can be regarded as the characteristics 
of adult thinking. 

5. Characteristics of Cognitive Development 

Piaget's theory of intellectual development, which we have just 
discussed, can be summarized by several general characteristics. First 
of all, children's cognitive development takes considerable time. It 
takes more than 1 2 years to arrive at the beginning of the adult stage of 
logical thinking - that is, six years to move from the sensorimotor stage 
to the pre-operational thinking stage, and more than another six years 
to reach the stage of adult intellect. These twelve years comcide with 
the time required to finish the elementary school education. Next, the 
stages of cognitive development are of a continuous nature. They 
cannot be cut short, nor can a prior stage come after a following one. 
The stages also have a certain character of connection. When the 
intellectual characteristics of one stage reach the next, they are qualita- 
tively changed, whiie fundamentally they retain characteristics of the 
former stage (Piaget, 1970). In other words, intellect develops gene- 
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tically. Piaget maintained that, in a sense, intellect develops through 
a process of evolution. 

Finally, any stage of this cognitive development can be easily 
classified by means of investigating the characteristics of that stage. 
For example, logic of proportion or of conservation of quantity can be 
investigated. As a result of this characteristic, Piaget's theory of 
developmental stages has been repeatedly investigated throughout the 
world. 

While opinions challenging Piaget's theories have rarely appeared, 
many studies have demonstrated that a particular stage of development 
and the age range presented by Piaget for that stage, differ in reality. 

Results of these studies have shown that while 15 or 16 year old 
adolescents are supposed to show formal operational thinking, this is 
often not the case. According to Renner's study (1971), less than 20 
percent of 17 or 18 year old college students show cognitive character- 
istics of the formal operational stage, Lawson (1973), Karplus (1970), 
Appel (1 977) and other investigators have found similar results in their 
studies. When 300 Korean middle school students were investigated, 
it was found that less than 10 percent of the students (niedian age 14.7 
years) had reached the stage of formal operational thinking (Han Jong- 
ha, 1977). The results of this investigation cannot be said to indicate 
a general tendency, since it was not carried out on a nation-wide scale. 
But when considered along with foreign studies, it is clear that there is 
a large gap between Piaget s developmental stages and his predicted age 
ranges. 

Most of all, what these studies show is that the cognitive develop- 
ment of children and adolescents has a great deal of individual differ- 
ences. For example, the fact that an individual has reached the age of 
16 is no guarantee that he has reached the stage of formal operations 
which is the predicted intellectual stage for that age. As we have 
already indicated, there is a great difference between individuals in the 
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time it takes lo attain a specific level of intellectual development. 

Therefore, if we accept Piaget's theory of cognitive development 
in its totality and apply it to our educational postures, there is a very 
real possibility of creating considerable alienation. For example, if we 
expect, let us say a 12 year old child to be capable of formal opera- 
tional thinking due to the results of Piaget's work, and based on this 
assumption we plan a curriculum and select materials, there is every 
possibihty that harmful effects will arise. 

2. Affective Development 
A. Theory of Development 

Human affective characteristics cover a broad spectrum; from the 
ability to pay attention to a simple phenomenon to the complex human 
personality, with its internal consistencies and conscience. This re- 
search deals with emotions, interests, needs, self-consciousness and the 
values they produce. These concepts are not easily classified. They 
are closely related and include many mutual elements. In this study 
these concepts will be operationally defined and will be used thereafter 
according to those defined meanings. 

While needs can be said to be related to specific goals and to be 
temporary states whose stability fluctuates according to whether the 
goals are satisfied or not, interests are related to a group of goals and 
have a relatively stable and durable character. On the other hand, 
although needs as well as : terests have constant motivation, needs 
are generated by conditions or positions, while interests are motivated 
by activities (Hwang Jung-gyu, 1969). 

Comparing interests with altitudes, we can say that while attitude 
is a tendency to act in a certain way, interest includes preference but 
does not necessarily require an action based on that preference. In 
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addition, attitude genera]ly tends toward specific groups, institutions, 
concepts and objects without preference, but interest always implies 
preference for a group of activities (Sax, 1 974). 

Psychologists generally perceive values as a higher dimension than 
motivation. In general, values are the individual's disposition to like or 
dislike something, but it differs in this from interest in being based 
solely on desirable concepts. 

The notion of pej-sonaiity comprises all of these concepts (Chung Won- 
sik, 1969; Guilford, 1959). Accordingly, developmental theory of 
affective scope can be investigated in two ways. In one, the develop- 
ment of the whole personality is examined, while in the other, each 
characteristic of development, such as interests, needs, emotion, 
values, self-conscio>Jsness etc., ts considered seperately. This study will 
first examine Erikson's developmental theory, which examines the 
whole personality, and then will investigate characteristic-based de- 
velopmental theory. 

1 ) Erikson's Tlieory of Personality Development 
Erikson divided the development of personality into -a. d stages 
and enumerated characteristics of positive development and of negative 
development for each stage in the following manner. (1) Trust vs. 
mistrust in infancy (one year old), (2) Autonomy vs. shame and doubt 
during early childhood (2-3 years old), (3) Initiative vs. guilt in the 
pre-school period (4-5 years old), (4) Industry vs. inferiority in the 
school years (6-12 years old), (5) Identity vs. identity confusion in 
adolescence (13-18 years old), (6) Intimacy vs. isolation in early adult- 
hood (19-25 years old), (7) Generativity vs. stagnation in adulthood 
(26-40 years old), (8) Ego integrity vs. despair in senescence (from age 
41). 

The first and fifth of the eight stages have gained the most attention. 
Suh, Bong-yun (1975), commenting on the fifth stage, said that 
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the sense of ego identity, then, is the accured confidence that one's 
ability to maintain inner sameness and conformity is matched by the 
sameness and continuity of one's meaning for others. 

Establishment of a sense of identity begins with one's relationship 
with one's mother. Basic trust gained in infancy is fundamentally 
established by, and develops from, the continuity and homogeneity 
of the individual experience. It seems, therefore, that identity is 
originally established in infancy and is particularly dependent upon 
the relationship with the mother. Erikson implies this fact in hr 
system of general theory, although concrete mention of the establis 
ment of identity does not appear until his discussion of adolescence. 

In the establishment of the adolescent's new identity, elements of 
past identity go through a process of reconstruction. These internal 
events - qusilitative and quantitative alteration of internal conflicts, 
enlargement of mental equipment, and new but often conflicting social 
demands - show that previous self-adjustment ha5 been incomplete, 
and casts doubt on earlier opportunities and compensations so that the 
past identity is confronted with new conflicts. In short, the adolescent 
experiences an identity crisis when faced with not only mental and 
sexual changes from within, but also psychological and social demands, 
generally threatening, from the outside. But these normal develop- 
mental crises are responded to with newly created energy, and in this 
respect, differ from external or neurotic crises. This kind of identity 
crisis can also be considered as a kind of process and so, from the 
point of its genesis, the establishment of identity appears to be an 
evolutionary process of structure. The structure itself seems to 
gradually establish itself by means of ego synthesis and reunification 
which are achieved during childhood. Structure here means the struc- 
ture composed of constitutional givens, individually specific and 
instinctive needs and critical identities and capacities. 

The main cause of adolescent identity crisis during normal de- 
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velopment arises from difficulty in the process of reunification of 
identity. In addition there are other contributing causes. Of these, 
the most important is maturational change. Sexual maturation at 
this period incurs qualitative reformation of individual basic drives and 
upr.ets the balance between Id, Ego and Super-Ego. As a result, new 
pjiychological reactions emanating from the Id have to be controlled 
and integrated. At this stage, psycho sexual drive which was not put 
into operation in previous stages or was not sublimated previously, 
temporarily captures the adolescent's attention and new conflicts erupt. 
In addition, choices to prepare one for adulthood, such as the choice 
of job or spouse, is forced upon the individual. Tlius this period 
is one of self searching, in which the adolescent pursues sexual and 
Occupational identities, and a period also of self-standardization. If 
the individual has absolutely no expectation of the position he will 
occupy in society in the future, or no insights into future possibilities, 
he will experience identity-confusion. As a result he may establish a 
negative identity in order to escape from nor.-identiiy, and this m turn 
can lead to juvenile delinquency or criminal behavior. 

2) Emotion 

Feeling is the state of pleasure or displeasure related to external 
stimuli or internal images. Emotion is generally considered a speci- 
alized state of feeling. Emotion is a comparatively inten^^e physiologi- 
cal response, like rapid increase of the heartbeat, tensing of muscles, 
etc.. Moreover, emotion includes all activities which differentiate 
degrees of intense feelings (Dictionary of Education, 1980). 

Emotion consists of three elements; physiological change v/ith 
physical perception, subjective cognition along with significant con- 
struction of this perception, and possible external actions resulting 
from this cognition. Various theories of emotion differ in their ranking 
of these elements but every theory includes them (Arnold, 1970). 
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Emotion channels accomodation responses to increase the indivuduaFs 
possibility for existence, reinforces social relations between the indivi- 
dual and the group, and reflects the individual's inner world. 

According to Bridges' (1932) study on emotional differentiation 
infants show only distracted ablation, but with growth various 
emotions become differentiated. At the age of two their emotions 
differentiate love, delight, anger, fear, hatred, and jealousy. Control of 
the emotions is at the core of emotional development but this develop- 
ment is concomitant with alterations of situations and objects causing 
emotion, 

\Vlien we observe the factors of emotional development we find that 
maturity develops only the possibility of emotional expression, but 
that the matter of making certain emotional expressions in reaction 
to particular objects is entirely a result of learning. In other words, 
most emotional expression is learned through mental processes such as 
conditioned response, imitation, and identification with others. 

3) Interest 

Interest is defined as the tendency to prefer or to be attracted by, 
a certain form of actio*. ^ITiomdike and Hagen, 1969). This definition 
emphasizes tvo points. First, interest involves the selection of certain 
actions and the decision to rank things along a scale of liking or dislik- 
ing. For example a student might prefer listening io records to solving 
mathematical problems. Second, interest is related to the attraction of 
particular acts or actions. Interest is usually represented by verbs which 
express action such as to read a book, to plant a flower, to take a 
picture etc. 

The form of one's intrest changes with growth. In childhood, in- 
terest is concrete, undifferentiated, passive, fragmented and inconsi- 
stent, but with growth it gradually turns from the concrete to the ab- 
stract, from fragmented to systematic and synthetic and from the 
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inconsistent to the consistent (Hwang Jung-gyu 1969). In adoles- 
cence, newly developing changes are often the result of physical and 
social changes of this period, but the interest of an adolescent is in- 
fluenced by many factors; sex, intelligence, the environment of daily 
life, opportunities to develop new interests, recognition of the social 
value of particular interests, the interests of friends, intrests of society 
and family interests, etc. (Hurlock, 1 968). 

4) Need 

Murray defines that a need is a construct (a convenient fiction or 
a hypothetical concept) which stands for a force .... in the brain region, 
a force which organizes perception, apperception, intellection, conation 
or action in such a way as to transform in a certain direction an existing, 
unsatisfying situation. According to Murray, a need is generated inter- 
nally or arises from external acts. In the case of external impetus in 
any event, the need causes the organism to act and the action continues 
until it is altered due to satisfaction of the organism's need. 

Murray (1968) postulated certain bases which presume the ex- 
istence of need. (1) Result of an action. (2) Specified form or style 
of an action. (3) Selective notice or response to a specified stimulus. 
(4) Expression of a specified emotion or feeling. (5) Expression of 
satisfaction or disappointment as a result of achievement or non 
achievement. 

Jang, Sang Ho (1969) considered various levels of need arranged 
on a hierarchical scale — primary needs, social needs and the need for 
self-realization. Primary needs include such things as the need to 
satisfy hunger, thirst, sex and pain with physiological and neurological 
conditions, and more or less common needs of organisms like action, 
curiosity, search, and handling of impulse. Social need can be called 
a secondary need, attained need or psychological need. Motives classi- 
fied by Murray belong in this category. Social need is closely related to 
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the application and preservation of self within the social intricacies. 
The need for self-realization presumes that humans have a tendency to 
realize their own unique individuality and that their lives art enhanced 
when this U icy is actualized, Maslow (1970) placed social need into 
the highest category in his own hierachy and put much stress on its 
importance. 

5) Self-concept 

Self-concept is the whoL of organized feeling about oneself and is 
experienced during the process of interaction with society. Studies on 
self-concept are in the same context as those on personality develop- 
ment (Lamb, 1978). 

From the point of general development, self-concept is shaped 
and developed beginning in early infancy. As each organ of the body 
engages in its own function, the concept of self is gradually enlarged 
(Gesell, 1956). Freud's and Erikson's (1968) psychoanalytic analyses 
concerning the development of self-consciousness take a serious viev/ 
of it as a more dramatic experience - emotional satisfaction or over- 
coming of crisis — in the process of human development. 

According to Gesell (1956), humans experience self-consciousness 
from the age of five. At the time the idea of self is an individual con- 
c jpt only experienced by himself or herself and has no stable existence. 
In spite of this, basic growth relies on self-identity even at the age of 
five. Erikson ( 1 968) presented a theory of development which account- 
ed for the concept of an enlarged ego by saying that every growmg 
thing has a basic plan and that from this each part emerges. Each part 
he says, has its own specially predommant period, but eventually the 
parts are all subsumed into the whole where each has its own functon. 
Development of identity is achieved by the effects of society, which 
interacts with the organism whose level of existence from birth to 
death matures physically and mentally. The development of self 
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takes place as crises, which arise at each level of development, are 
overcome. 

On the other hand, cognitive interaction theory, which emphasi::;s 
the autonomy of the individual in human development, asserts that 
an intrinsic cognitive element interacts with the social environment \>y 
being endowed with characteristics proper to the level of maturity. 
When viewed from this perspective, identity development can be seen as 
the process of change from egocentric thinking and action to an under- 
standing of other people's situations and finally to an understanding of 
one's '^wn self as an independent entity. 

From the point of view which emphasizes the role of society in the 
development of identit>, the entire concept of identity lies within the 
society and thus developme* * can only be achieved through relation- 
ships with various social entiti^-s (Mead, 1934; Kim Kyung-dong, 
1981). According to these views, tne concept of identity is gained 
mostly through interaction with certain important figures who are 
present in daily life. In the early stages of development parents are 
important figures, but as opportunities to interact with the social 
environment increase, parents are replaced by others considered impor- 
tant. During this stage, general thinking is enlightened and the disco- 
very is made of how others expect one to act. When our peer group 
becomes important to us we have a tendency to internalize others' 
responses. This internalized consciousness becomes classified in con- 
crete circumstances, and this classified self then becomes identity 
(Atwater, 1 982). 

6) Values 

Kluckhohn (1951) defined value as a concept of judgement which 
enables one to evaluate the desirability of certain factors which in- 
fluence one's selection of goals or courses of action. Park, Yong-hun 
(1969) summarized the characteristics of value in this way: First, 
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value acts on motivation internally by means of the products of one's 
culture or individual learning. Second, value is not a visible and con- 
crete concept but a very abstract one even though it acts internally on 
individual psychological systems such as motivation. Third, it is the 
norm, intention and belief of the individual to allow his values to re- 
strict his individual actions. Fourth, this kind of intention and belief 
systematize individual psychological organization to achieve unity of 
action and therefore is actually necessary for security of the individual. 

Formation of values is deeply related to social development. This 
means that values have social meaning as well. Katz gave the following 
summary of the formation of a value system. First, the formation of 
values is regarded as developing through adaptation. Through our 
efforts to maximize compensation and minimize punishment from 
external circumstances, we make ourselves fit for society and at the 
same time learn about society. All of these activities may be fixed 
internally as values in the mind of the individual. Second, it develops 
through the process of ego defense. It develops by internalizing ego- 
defense mechanisms to protect the ego and get rid of unacceptable 
implulses. Third, it develops by means of the function of value 

In this way, if we consider the development of values from the 
point-of-view of external surroundings, as well as the result of internal 
processes within the individual, it can be seen to parallel all aspects of 
human psychological development. 

expression. The demand for the expression of value organizes the 
individual who then responds positively to them and develops values 
proper to them. Fourth, values develop through cognitive functions. If 
we develop knowledge to serve as a standard for understanding the 
world, we will develop values to support that standard (Newcomb et al, 
1965). 
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B. Characteristics of Affective Development 
1 ) Emotion 

According to Hurlock's classification of the stages of development, 
middle-school students belong to puberty, high school students belong 
to the beginning of youth, and the end of youth - from the age of 17.8 
to 21 — coincides with college times. The three periods collectively 
he calls adolescence. In this chapter, following this classification, 
general emotional characteristics of adolescence centering on puberty 
and the be^nning of youth are applicable to middle and high school 
students. 

Most investigators of adolescent emotion agree that adolescence is 
a period of "storm and stress" or, culminated emotion. Rapid physical 
change by the endocrine glands results in culminated emotional tension. 
In early youth, years of physical growth still remain, but this growth 
will be merely the completion of formation which was already set up 
in puberty. We must, therefore, look at other considerations to ex- 
plain the emotional tension of the period. In other words, while much 
of this tension is the result of endocrine gland alterations, more impor- 
tant causes are to be found among social factors. Hurlock gives the 
following list of social factors leading to emotional tensions: 

(a) restriction imposed by parental supervision 

(b) impediments obstructing options 

(c) events which hinder feelings of adequacy and satisfaction 

(d) societal expectations of more mature behavior 

(e) adaptation to new circumstances 

(f) social adjustment to members of the opposite sex 

(g) failure in school learning 

(h) conflict with family or friends 

(i) job difficulties 
(j) religious doubts 
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With its characteristic cuhnination and intensity of emotion re- 
sulting from physical and physiological change as well as all kinds of 
social factors, adolescence is a period lacking in emotional maintain- 
ance and safety. We can often observe remarkable emotional shifts 
in the adolescent; from delight and confidence and hope to ultimate 
despair and dejection, in the course of a single day. This emotional 
flux has something to do with the growth of identity. Successful 
accomplishment of tasks is attended by healthy delight, but failure 
brings forth depression and despair. In fact, childhood also has undula- 
tions of emotion, but in childhood there are no radical shifts from one 
extreme of emotion to the other as there is in adolescence, and the 
child's emotions are dependent on phyiological conditions rather than 
influences from the environment or from self-evaluation. 

As we have seen, adolescent emotion is usually intense, unrestricted 
in expression, and unreasonable; but emotional behavior does improve. 
For example, the adolescent at 14 is often hot-tempered, easily excited 
and emotionally explosive rather than controlled. In comparison, at 
the age of 16 he is cheerful and positive, adapts well and tends not to 
worry (Gesell, 1 956). Viewed in this light, we might say that there is 
no evidence that the traditional "storm and stress'' is experienced at 
this end of adolescence. 

Adolescent emotion takes the form of **mood," which we do not 
find in childhood. Mood is a^more or less continuous emotion consci- 
ously experienced as a state of active feeling. Adolescents often 
experience moods in which they become absorbed and intoxicated 
due to certain inclinations of the mind. The reason for this suscepti- 
bility to moods is that the adolescent is strongly affected by what is 
perceived as cruel and severe mundaneness in the real world and so he 
chases after hope as reveryan ephemeral expedient — to escape from 
reality (Chung In-suk, 1979). To some extent these moods help to 
substantiate individual growth, but when moodiness becomes exces- 



sive there is a danger of losing personality integrity and dulling social 
and moral identity. 

2) Interests 

Adolescence is characterized by instability in regard to interests as 
well as to behavior, emotion and tendency of thought. But as adoles- 
cence passes, instability of interests disappears and reaches a reasonably 
stable form. When we consider that adolescence is a period of prepara- 
tion for, and adaptation to, adult life and that interests are deeply 
related to future satisfaction and present academic achievement, we re- 
cognize that there is a need to develop sound and useful interests and to 
amend and change interests which might hinder success in adult life. 
The help and guidance of parents, teachers and counselors is also 
needed in this period of adolescence. 

Adolescent interests vary tremendously and ca^f be classified a 
number of ways. Hurlock (1 968) classified the most important adoles- 
cent interests into seven categories which he discusses in 'Developmental 
Psychology.' The kinds of interests categorized are social, recreational, 
personal, vocational, religious, sexual and academic. 

(A) Social Interests 

Adolescents are interested not only in activities with close friends 
but also in any form of group activity, all of which can be termed as 
social interests. Conversation can be mentioned first as a form of social 
interest. The desire to converse with others is strong in adolescence. 
The adolescent finds security by talking to friends to help solve his 
problems. These problems and Interests are discussed within the 
group. Even after they meet at school, they continue to telephone and 
write to each other. 

Adolescents also show active concern for other people's situations 
and want to help In solving difficulties. They begin taking an interest 



in government, politics and the world and these interests at tii ^s lead 
to judgements about, and attempts to reform, these institutions. But 
too often, adolescent judgements are destructive rather than construc- 
tive and their plans for reform are often unrealistic. 

(B) Recreational Interests 

Both male and female adolescent students have less time for recrea- 
tional activities than they did earlier due to the pressures of homework, 
extracurricular activities at school, work during the weekend and other 
factors. As a result there is a tendency for them to select one or two of 
their favorite activities and devote themselves to it exclusively; the 
choice-unlike during the childhood period-directed towards static 
considerations. Representative of adolescent interests are reading, 
watching television, listening to the radio, watching movies, games 
and sports, collecting, listening to music, and raising pets. Adolescents 
read not only for intellectual stimulation or relaxation, but also for 
self-discovery and self-creation, which was not so during childhood. 
Adolescents like watching television and listening to the radio, but as 
they grow older they tend to watch less TV and spend more time listen- 
ing to the radio. This seems to result from an increase in study hours 
and dissatisfaction with the contents of television program. In the 
area of sports, boys tend to participate actively in sports such as soccer, 
volley ball and baseball, while girls tend to satisfy interests in sports as 
spectators rather than participants. Much of the adolescent's experi- 
ence and perspectives on life, such as lov<^ adventure and humor, are 
vicariously learned through films. 

(C) Personal Interests. 

Adolescents' interests in themselves is the strongest of all their 
interests. They believe that their external appearance rightly influences 
social recognition and that they are judged by their independence, 
money, possessions, eta They therefore make much of personal 
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interests. They increase concern on their outward appearance with 
physical maturation and sexual development. This includes body size, 
hair, features, fingernails and skin as well as attire. As adolescents 
approach puberty, they increase interest in revealing their thoughts, 
feelings and judgements by keeping diaries and writing letters, poems 
and fiction. Buhler (1930) considered these literary activities of 
puberty to be an indication of development, and not of talent. One of 
the most common phenomena of adolescence is day-dreaming. 
According to Hollingworth (1928), adolescents' day-dream is mainly of 
love, accomplishment and stability and see themselves in their day- 
dreams in roles they deem as desirable. A strong desire for independ- 
ence develops at this stage, often resulting in dissension with parents. 
As the desire to possess clothing, sporting goods, recordings and other 
material goods increases, it is accompanied by an increased interest 
in money. 

(D) Vocational Interests 
When adolescents near the end of high school they begin to seri- 
ously consider their future and ca: jr vocation. In general male students 
take the matter of vocational choice very seriously since they view 
it as a life-long career choice, while most female students regard a job 
as a temporary situation prior to marriage. 

Unrealistic ideas of vocation from childhood are transformed by 
a genuine recognition and judgement of individual ability and an 
acknowledgement of the kinds of ability, education and training which 
are proper to particular jobs. As a result, adolescents vacillate con- 
stantly in their choice of vo( "tion and their direction in life, but this 
instability gradually disappears as they grow older. 

In the choice of jobs, males prefer jobs with social prestige, glamor 
and excitement, while females tend to prefer jobs offering security 
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and which make little demand on their time. Females also are attracted 
to jobs which allow contributions to others' welfare such as nursing 
and teaching. 

(E) Academic Interests 

^~^-Adoleicent^^tu^ are typically critical of school regulations, 
homework, andldiool"^dministrationJn_giyie]ral. They al so show 
disapproval of teachers and teaching methods. Despite their seemingly 
negative attitude toward school, most adolescents deal well with their 
school. The main reason they like school h because they view it as a 
basis for accomplishment - a means for rising in social status. This is 
clearly evidenced in students' attitudes toward going to college, where 
non-intellectual factors are much more prevalent than intellectual 
ones. 

Attitudes of adolescent students toward various academic subjects 
are decided by their capability in the subject matter, the teacher of the 
subject, and recognition of the fact that the subject is proper to their 
sexual identity; above all, the most important factor is actual value. 
If students develop a hostile attitude toward a number of subjects their 
learning will eventually stagnate and they will accomplish less than their 
tested abilities predict. This hostility may result from situations in 
the school such as low grades, reading difficulties or rejection of their 
teachers, or it may also arise from undesirable family situations, especi- 
ally the oppression of parents demanding higher grades. 

(F) Religious Interests 

Adolescence is usually a period of religious awakening. That is 
they begin to look critically at the religious faith of their childhood and 
demand a relevance from it that harmonizes with their newly matured 
desires. Religious doubts focus initially on the formalism of religion 
and proceed to examine the essence of religious principles. As they 
grow older they experience doubt and conflict over their prior religious 
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faith through religious discussion with friends, encouragement from 
individual considerations, and from the effect of scientific studies. But 
it can be said that this doubt and conflict are part of a necessary pro- 
cess for more mature religious faith. 

Even adolescents whose environments were not religious in child- 
hood, become concerned with religion during this period due to the 
instability of adolescence. They seek peace of mind and support from 
religion to help them escape from the uncertainty of the future and the 
conflict between ideals and reality which result from incomplete 
growth of the self-consciousness. 

(G) Sexual Interests 

For the important developmental task which demands a more 
mature relationship with the opposite sex arid performance in one's 
sexual role, adolescents require a more complete and mature view of 
sex than obtained in childhood. This is necessitated by social pressure 
as well as by their interest in sex. 

In the development of pubescent sexual ability, the child's interest 
in the other sex's differences gradually gives way to the adolescent's 
desire for sexual knowledge stemming from his intense curiosity about 
sex. By the middle of adolescence this intense curiosity for sexual 
information is mostly satisfied, and an interest in direct association 
with the opposite sex develops. They begin to search for an object for 
their affections, initially in an elder of the same sex with talent and 
ability, next on a member of the opposite sex with a reasonable differ- 
ence in age. But towards the end of adolescence their interest shifts 
to a person from the opposite sex and of the same age group. 

3) Needs 

During adolescent development, primary needs (physiological 
needs) and secondary needs (social needs) are intense and tend to be 




sentimental and to appear convergently. With physical and psychologi- 
cal change, adolescents are subject to physiological needs for sexual 
and other activity and social needs such as affection, superiority, and 
independence. All of these needs produce remarkable stress and as a 
result, adolescents easily become frustrated (Chang Pyung-rim, 1980). 
The cause of adolescent frustrations and psychological conflict can be 
found not only in the characteristic anxiety and perturbations of this 
transition period, but result also from such factors as the many social 
limitations arising from discrepancies with the growth of self-conscious- 
ness, conflict with individual moral standards, and discouragement 
resulting from overly ambitious goals. This frustration and conflict 
can cause emotional upheaval, mental disorders, social deviation and 
learning stagnation, therefore elimination of the causes or rectification 
of unsuitable behavior is called for. With so much indivudal variation, 
adolescents need the guidance of parents, teachers and society to help 
them promote their health, choose sound interpersonal relationships, 
establish desirable self-concept, establish diversions from unhealthy 
desires, find a proper balance between study and recreation, talk about 
their troubles, develop critical judgement of others and a concern for 
art and literature, and develop a satisfactory vision of life. 

4) Self-concept 

Adolescence is a period in which the individual experiences a 
sudden change in self-consciousness as the prior tendency for rather 
slov/ change suddenly shifts. The individual internal changes the adoles- 
cent goes through include physical, psychological, sexual and cognitive 
transitions, while socially they are oppressed by the demands society 
places on them as a youth. To achieve true adulthood, not just physical 
maturity, they must gradually gain independence from parents, accept 
their sexual change, build cooperative and harmonious relationships 
with the opposite sex as well as the same sex, and establish a world view 
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and identity that prepares them for future careers (Conger, 1978). Prior 
to entering into society - which is composed of a homogeneous po- 
pulation as a result of the civilizing process - we are acutely aware of 
the gap between our recognition of society and that of our own self, 
and at that time see the **real self.'* At that moment we discover a 
"new" self, and change and reorganize our identity accordingly (Felker, 
1974). To discover a new self in adolescence is to look inside oneself 
and to discover a new ideal world in which one considers self as a thing 
independent from all other things. The egocentrism of adolescence 
asserts that it can reorganize the world to fit their subjective view, 
which is not the case in childhood where social recognition is absent, 
egocentrism is the powerful desire to achieve stability for the self 
(Windmiller, 1975). Strong egocentricity is sometimes represented as 
resistance and may become an expression of self-assertion which is 
excessively attached to the immature self (Office of the Prime Minister, 
1981). But this kind of egocentric resistance is socially tolerated within 
certain limits. Society allows the adolescent a moratorium on this 
behavior to encourage him to test his role and find a sohd identity 
(Donald, 1 973). External pressures calling for self-establishment 
along with individual internal inconsistency, create the identy crisis 
and demands to overcome the crises lead to a turning point for the 
adolescent's understanding of himself and his relation to other indivi- 
duals. 

5) Values 

Middle and high school students belong to a transitional stage, 
passing through puberty from age 1 2 to 1 5 and middle youth from age 
15 to 18 (Pikunas, 1976). Puberty is a period which brings develop- 
ment of the generative functions to a close, and is a very important 
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period both mentally and physilogically. During this stage intense 
inner conflict and agitation is experienced (Hall, 1904; Haviland et al, 
1981). As a result the individual suffv'^ from emotional upheaval and 
internal tension. Despite the whirl of physical and emotional instabi- 
lity, the necessity to Hnd the self causes him to acquire a persona 
against external circumstances and to stabilize his attitudes. Values 
begin to be settled on in adolescence and thereafter gradually influence 
all phases of individual growth. In childhood, values are most pro- 
bably formed as a result of chan^ng situations, but little by little the 
adolescent acquires his own values through acquisition and internaliza- 
tion (Muuss, 1975). In time, value judgements become intemaliz'^d 
in the adolescent, despite his emotional instability. But as a result of 
that instability the degree of internalization is not very high, and th^ 
instability is so severe that a serious gap between thought and action 
results. Tlie following remarks present a summary of the general 
characteristics of adolei'cent values. 

First of all, attitudes and values of the adolescent are transitional. 
Adolescence reaches from childhood to adulthood in the process of 
human development, and the adolescent's attitudes and values can be 
understood only as a part of this process. Adolescence is an experi- 
mental period in which to test attitudes and beliefs. From the cognitive 
point of view adolescence is the process of the development of formal 
abstract thinking ability beyond concrete thinking and during this 
process of change int'^rnalization remains unstable as well (Windmiller, 
1 976). 

Secondly, the attitudes and values of the adolescent are extremely 
antagonistic towards adult values. Their demands for a rejectic-* of 
fixed standards of value and their search for alternatives are expressed 
through an independent world view which parallels their growing self- 
consciousness. This leads them at times to challenge adult authority 
and to create their own value systems (Muuss, 1968). 
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Thirdly, adolescents have a tendency to make much of the values 
and attitudes of their peer groups. If they reject adult values and 
create their own systems, they tend to retain their peer group's values 
as they reject all others except their own. This occurs because of the 
discovery within the peer group of mental support and social recom- 
pensation after suffering isolation from a wide range of society, and 
from a sense of mutual dependence. 

Fourthly, a standard upon which to base values is unavailable and 
so attitudes tend to be inconsistent and appear to be complicitly arrived 
at. The application of a standard of values differs with every situation 
due to the incomplete nature of the adolescent's self-consciousness. 
According to Rogers ( 1 977), it is difficult to find attitude of consistent 
values among American adolescents. Without application of a 
generalized value system, adolesecents proffer attitudes which will be 
accepted as good in conventional society as a way of escaping criticism 
and reproach. This indicates that while vacillation is less severe than in 
childhood, the adolescent is not mature enough socially or intellec- 
tually to make mature choices. 

Fifthly, there is an intense tendency to pursue idealized values. 
Adolescents tend stroiigly towards an ideal world rather than the real 
one. According to Freud, this tendency serves as an outlet for the 
adolescent. They attmept to display a certain fastidiousness by reject- 
ing anything which does not meet their ov.n standards (Hurlock, 1 968). 
According to Piaget this characteristic stems from adolescent egocen- 
trism and is a part of the process to institute standards upon which to 
base decisions (Windmiller, 1 976). 
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IIL THE METHOD OF RESEARCH 



1. Research Design 

This research into the characteristics of cognitive and affective 
development of Korean middle and high school students, postulates 
region, grade, age, sex and socio-economic status of family as indepen- 
dent variables and particular characteristics of cognitive and affective 
development as dependent variables 

A. Independent Variables 

1) Region 

This is defined as the location of the school being attended, and 
three regions are identified. Large cities includes Seoul, Pusan, Taegu, 
Kwangju and Inchon. Middle and small cities includes administrative 
units designated as a city for more than one year. Rural areas in- 
cludes all administrative units designated as* *eup' or *myun\ 

2) Grade 

Five grades are designated, from the first year of middle school 
through the second year of high school. The third year of high school 
has been excluded due to difficulty in obtaining data. 

3) Age 

This variable is considered only in conr. ^n with cognitive 
development (Test for Development of Logicj, and is composed of %e 
ages from age twelve through age sixteen and is applicable to grades 
from the first year of middle school through the second year of high 
school. 
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4) Sex 

This is classified as male and female. 

5) Socio-economic Status (SES) 

This is reported as one of four levels which are derived by synthesi- 
zing the responses to four questions which measure it. The four ques- 
tions irecord the student's perception of the family economic situation, 
father's occupation, father's educational background and family total 
monthly income. The process of computing SES is divided into two 
steps. In the first step, a distribution of student responses to each 
question is produced and 1,2, or 3 points are recorded according to 
the distribution of each response, on the basis of 25%(low) 50% 
(middle), 25%(high) (Table IIM. Table III-2, Table III-3, Table IIM). 
In the second step, the scores of the four questions from step one are 
added together and once more a distribution is produced. On the basis 
of this distribution, four levels of SES - low 20%, middle-low 30%, 
middle-high 30%, high 20% - are recorded (Table IIM). 

& Dependent Variables 

The dependent variables in this research are as follows: 

1 ) Cognitive De velopme n t 

Development characteristics of cognitive domain will be investigat- 
ed as to the degree of development of logic, which is regarded as a basic 
factor in Piaget's theory of cognitive development, and will also be 
analyzed by the level of cognitive development. The branches of logic 
are proposition, probability, combination, two-dimensional reasoning 
and seriation, as proposed by Gray (1976). The characteristics of each 
type of logic 2rs as follows: (1) Proposition - the ability for unlimited 



abstract reasoning based on concrete observation; occasionally refers 
to propositional-deductive thinking with no concrete basis. (2) Pro- 
bability - the ability to recognize the degree of certainty of the occur- 
rence of an event. (3) Combination - the ability to identify and control 
variables or factors in a combinational system (4) Two-dimensional 
reasoning - the ability to identify and relate variables and factors in 
terms of compensation or interrelationship. (5) Sedation - the ability 
to locate and identify objects or events in a sequential order according 
to a certain factor or characteristics. This study makes use of the 
development of these five types of logic to analyze geiierai cognitive 
development into two stages — a stage of concrete operation and a 
stage of formal operation - which are applicable to middle and high 
school students - and divides each stage into two phase; the early part 
of phase and the late part of phase (classification of early and late 
phase is referred to in the section "Analysis of Data", Chapter III-5). 

2) Affective Development 
(A) Emotion 

The research on emotion in middle and high school students is 
done through analysis of diaries which record the student's reelings 
concerning episodes of daily life, interests and attitudes. 

To understand the major emotions of middle and high school 
students, the diaries are analyzed from two aspects - emotional aspect 
and content (thematic) aspect. Emotion is classified into 17 types 
based on a synthesis of various scholars' classifications. The 17 types 
of emotion are as follows: 

(1 ) Fear — emotion experienced by an individual in danger. 

(2) Worry — a kind of fear resulting from an imaginary cause. 

(3) Depression - a feeling resulting from failure to achieve an 
important goal or solve a problem. 

(4) Mood - a gloomy feeling with no external stimulus. 
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(5) Anger - emotion arising when a desire is hindered 

(6) Sadness - complex feeling related to various emotions such as 
loss of affection, despair, fear, solitude, and guilt. 

(7) Shame - a feeling of inferiority about oneself in relation to 
others. 

(8) Guilt — emotion which arises when an individual acts without 
conscience or violates internal standards of good and evil. 

(9) Jealousy - a stage of united emotions such as anger, fear, love, 
self-respect, and competition. 

(10) Envy - an emotion which cannot be differentiated physiolo- 
gically from jealousy. 

(1 1) Joy — emotion arising from fulfilled desire. 

(12) Affection (for relatives, friends, members of the opposite sex) - 
a feeling which attempts to make an experience of joy concern- 
ing an object remain. 

(13) Curiositj' - an emotion accompanying the desire to explore the 
new, the precious and the unkno^/n. 

( 1 4) Yearning - a desire to see an object of love which is far removed. 
( 1 5) Wish - an aspkation for the realization of a desired object. 

(16) Pride - an emotion of positive self-evaluation as a result of 
achievement. 

( 1 7) Will - a pledge regarding achievement of a future task. 

(B) Interests 

Interest, which is one of the affective characteristics and takes an 
important part in determining human behavior, can be examined 
from three sides (expressed interest, activated interest, tested interest) 
(Supper and Crites, 1962). Of the three, this study emphasizes the 
measurement of expressed interest, and uses a ranking method and a 
free response questionnaire to obtain measurements. To determine 
the main interests occuring during the development process of middle 
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and high school students, the study examines (1) expressed interests 
in everyday life, especialy daily routines of weekdays and holidays 
(2) students' common concerns, problems, and complaints regarding 
school; preferences in curricular matters and school activities and pro- 
blems of students in general, (3) the kinds of things students want 
to possess, and the goals they wish to obtain or accomplish and 
(4) concern and interest in regard to activities and conversations as 
shown during the developmental process. 
(C) Needs 

Measurement of needs, which is an internal variable affecting be- 
havior and motivation, was accomplished with a projective technique 
and a standardized test For the projective technique this research 
classified 35 kinds of needs according to Murray's TAT (Thematic 
Apperception Test)^> and for the standardized test, ade use of Hwang 
Ju3ig-gyu's diagnostic test of needs (1965) to measure and analyze nine 
of the psychogenic needs from Murray's needs theory, such as the need 
for abasement, achievement, affiliation, aggression, dominance, emo- 
tionality, exhibitionism and sex. 

(U) Self-concept 
This examines how the students think and feel about the character 
and behavior of themselves and mdividuals respected by themselves. 
Measurement was achieved using Osgood's semantic differential scales 
(Osgood et al., 1957). The semantic differential scales for self 
is composed of 20 adjectives and rates on a 5 point scale. The research 
also concretely determines who the identity figures are* 

(E) Values 

This research makes use of a seven dimensional classification of 
value expressed as view, based on Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck's model 



1) For the classification of needs, refer to Table HM 7. 
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(1961), and measures values through responses to each type of orienta- 
tion. The model used in this research is reproduced in Table III-6. 
The contents for each type, of v^alue are as fcilows: 

(1) Human Nature Orientation 

0 Original Sin - the belief that human nature is fundament- 
ally evil and normal acts ar^j therefore passive. 

o Neutral - the belief that human nature is neither good nor 
evil, so that the value of an act varies with its conditions. 

0 Innate Goodness - the belief that human nature is good and 
every individual does his best to improve the society. 

(2) Man-Nature Orientation 

0 Subjugation to nature - the idea that the will and wisdom 
of an individual cannot overcome the powei and pheno- 
mena of nature and society, so the individual has no choice 
but to accept it. 

0 Harmony with nature - the idea that an individual and his 
external world are not seperate, but a united whole. 

o Mastery over nature - the idea that the will and wisdom of 
an individual can overcome and change the power and 
phenomena of nature and society. 

(3) Time Orientation 

0 Past - the idea that standards for behavior are to be found 
in the past, and that the present and future do not differ 
fundamentally from the past. 

o Present ^ the idea that standards for behavioi are to be 
found in the present, but not in the past or future. 

o Future - the idea that we can overcome our present diffi- 
culties through anticipation, and faith that the future will 
be better than the past and the present. 

(4) Activity Orientation 

0 Being - as an evaluative standard for human actions or 
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objects, it emphasizes human inner needs, the satisfaction of 

impulse and spontaneous individual expression, and makes 

little of self-improvement of exploitation. 
0 Becoming - the idea that an individual restricts his own 

needs, it emphasizes harmonious self-improvemeni of the 

individual as a whole 
o Doing — it emphasizes the effects of achievement which can 

be measured by external objective standards. 

(5) Human Relational Orientation: 

o Linearity - puts emphasis on hierarchy within the group, 
and grants superiority by age, generation, ability, position 
and authority and also emphasizes- the responsibility of 
the superior. 

0 Collaterality - the idea that each individual is an integral 
part of a social organization and that the equal rights 
of evtry member of the group must be protected. 

o Individualism — the idea that the aims and role of the 
individual are to be considered more important than those 
of the group, and that standards of behavior are selected 
by individual conscience. 

(6) View of Economy 

0 Aim — the idea that acts for financial gain, limitations on 
the need for money, and the placement of value on money 
are justified aims in and of themselves and that economic 
acts are more important than any other. 

0 Moderate - the idea that economic acts are neither aim 
nor means. 

o Means ~ the idea that economic acts are justified as the 
means of maintaining existence 

(7) View of Money 

o Saving — the idea that money on hand or expected should 
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be saved. 

o Buying Goods - the idea that money should be used for 
the purchase of necessary goods, it is considered as a 
tendency to value personal surroundings. 

o Spending on Entertainment - the idea that money should 
be used for entertainment. 

2. Subjects of Research 

A. Method of Selection and Number of Subjects 

The subjects used for this research are male and female students of 
Korean middle and high schools and v/ere selected by stratified cluster 
sampling using stratified regions. The regions are divided into large 
cities, middle and small c-"'es and rural areas. The schools selected are 
those v/hich have more than three classes^) for every grade. Types of 
tests,^) regions, grades, selected schools, classes and numbers of 
students are given below (Table 111-7, III-8, 111-9, IIMO). 

3. Instruments 

A. Instrument Types 

In all, nine types of instrument were employed in the research, two 
of them standardized tests and the other seven designed by the research 

2) Class here refers to equal size, arbitrarily selected groi'ps/ban'( uj. ) composed of 
members of the same grade. Each class remains as a unit for instructional purposes for a 
school year. The number of groups in any grade depends on the enroUment and varies 
from school to school 

3) Instniments used in this research are classified according t<5 type into objective tests and 
free-response questionnaires. A limited number of subjects for the free-response question- 
naires were employed due to limitations of time and money involved in handling the 
large mass of data. 
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group. Instruments employed during the scope of this study are dis- 
cussed below. 

R Developnient and Content of Instruments 

1) Development of Instruments 

The steps employed in the development of the instruments were 
setting up a development plan, checking the plan, designing first drafts 
of the instruments, checking the drafts, and amending and supplemen- 
tation of the instruments. During the planning and checking stages, 
decisions regarding the type and contents of instruments were mads. 
Instrument drafts were made by the researchers and then each draft 
was finalized by checking and amending carried out by professionals 
from within the institute and outside (two people from outside and 
two from within the institute for each instrument). 

2) Contents of Instruments 

A. Cognitive Domain 

1) Test of logic development 

We employed Gray's "How's Your Logic?'' (Form B) (Gray, 1976) 
which is based on Piaget's theory of cognitive development. The test 
consists of 13 questions, all of which call for a direct subjective re- 
sponse. The test is considered accurate enough to predict a level of 
cognitive development (Han Jong-ha, 1977). 
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B. Affective Domain 

1) Questionnaire of student concerns- 

TKis asks the student to select which courses are interesting and 
worth studying, on which course the most time is spent, and which is 
perceived as being most useful for the future as well as asking the 
student to make choices in the areas of dissatisfactions and concerns, 
recreation, jobs and topics to be learned m English. 

2) Diary and compositions 

In Biihler's and Stem's studies we can find examples of research on 
adolescent emotions by diary (Hurlock, 1949). These studies were 
designed to elicit individual responses recorded in the diary. There are 
two ways in which this can be done. One way is to investigate diaries 
which have been written naturally, that is without knowing that the 
diary will be investigated. The other method analyses diaries which 
have been controlled and developed in such a way as to elicit more 
material, despite the lack of naturalness. 

The research elicited by diary for such factors as spontaneous 
feeling, emotion and attitude is much more deeply analytical than that 
obtained by questionnaire (Hurlock, 1949). 

This study vras done by collecting the diaries of students who made 
continuous entries in them, analyzing them at the school and then 
returning them to the students. But in those schools where diary 
collection vras not feasible, we arranged for the students to write a 
composition with the instructions, "Write a diary about your activities 
yesterday" in an attempt to obtain data on emotional characteristics 
similar to the diaries. It was recognized that the compositions might 
be affected by analysis of both the spontaneous diary type and the 
controlled diary type, and therefore the researchers made a diagram of 
diary analysis and a stardard dual division diagram of diary contents. 
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3) Com;;^ositions 1 and 2 

We chose to use compositions to investigate deep concerns of the 
students. The students were assigned a composition topic and then 
allowed to compose freely on a single sheet of octavo-sized paper. 
The topics of the compositions were as follows: 

Composition 1. If you had a ten-day vacation beginning tomorrow, 
without any school restraints and unlimited expenses, what would you 
do? Why? 

Composition 2. If you went on a trip with your friend or talked 
to your friend all night long, what would you talk about? Or what, in 
fact, do you usually talk about? 

4) Thematic Apperception Test 

We made use of a projective technique to discover just what the 
students' desires were. The technique for inquiry of personality and 
needs is based on Murray and Morgan's TAT (Thematic Apperception 
Test) (1935). TAT is mostly used for individual personality studies 
or clinical studies of insanity, but since a method for group application 
was discovered it has been used extensively for investigation of need. 
Furthermore, by reducing the number of illustrations, specific needs 
for sex, achievement, and affiliation can be measured by certain illustra- 
tions, and by amendment of descriptions of characters and situations, 
the TAT can be tailored to a specific cultural group or children. 
Moreover, vAien necessary for purposes of test application, only certain 
illustrations, proper for achievement of an expected result, can be 
selected for inclusion (Chung Bum-mo & Park Yong-hun,1969). 

For our research we selected two of the traditional TAT illustra- 
tions from the Harvard University print illustrations, and we chose two 
of Chung Bum-mo & Park Yong-hun's (1969) illustrations for 
measurement of motivation for achievement. The Harvard illustrations 
were amended by altering the characters and situations to make them 
suitable for use in Korea, If any of the four illustrations needed to 
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represent males or females, we re-drew them. The number of illustra- 
tions each student responded to was four. After two professionals 
checked the illustrations and the diagram of analysis they were decided 
upon. 

5) Standardized needs diagnostic test 
This is a type of standardized personality test which Hwang, Jung- 
gyu developed on the basis of Edward's Personal Preference Inventory 
in 1965. Originally an extensive personality test, it is used hefe to 
diagnose needs, which is a basic concept in personality formation. 
The theoretical background can be found in Murray's needs theory 
and motivation theory, which applies Freud's psychoanalytic projec- 
tive technique. Murray mentions that the primary variable of per- 
sonality is the character of motivation and that human needs are the 
source of that motivation. In this study needs are divided into primary 
needs which a\^ physiological needs, and secondary needs which are 
needs originating from the mind. 

The nine types of needs classified as variables m this research are: 

a. Need for Abasement (Aba) - passive against external force 

b. Need for Achievement (Ach) - need for individual achievement 

c. Need for Affiliation (AfO - positive social attitude 

d. Need for Aggression (Agg) - aggressiveness 
c. Need for Dominance (Dom) - dominance 

f. Need for Emotionality (Emo) - frequency, intensity and 
tenacity of emotional expression 

g. Need for Exhibitionism (Exh) - need to show off 

h. Need for Sex (Sex) - need for relationship with the opposite 
sex. 

i. Need for Autonomy (Aut) ~ need to escape external restric- 
tions 
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Test reliability is reported in the Needs Diagnostice Test Applica- 
tion Summary in two ways. These are reproduced below (Table IIH2, 
IIH3). 

6) Standardized adaptation test 
This test is to discover secondary students' interests, problems, 
and needs over the course of their school life, and was produced by 
Kim, Ho-gwon in 1961. The original basic categories are re-classified 
into five categories of 160 items for middle school ac follows: (1) my 
school (2) my home (3) my mind and body (4) my society (5) my 
problens; and into 8 categories of 228 items for high school: (1) 
at school (2) at home (3) social adaptation (4) individual adaptation 
(5) the future (6) health problems (7) sex problems (8) individual 
problems. 

7) Semantic differential for self 
This is composed of discriminating items for the subject himself 
as well as for the identi figure and also provides for concrete description 
of the identity figure. The semantic differential items for subject and 
identity figure consist of two groups of twenty adjective used for both. 
The index was developed by Osgood (1957) and is commonly used in 
other research ^\1lich calls for producing items of this type (Burt, 1948; 
Tucker, 1951 ; Solomon, 1954). Dimensions of evaluation, potency and 
ar Vity are equally determined by the test which incorporates common 
terms for evaluation. The index for the identity figure gives the follow- 
ing instructions to tm subject: "In this period of your life, which in- 
dividual do you most admire, want to emulate or seek the approval of? 
You may choose a living person (e.g. parents, friends, teachers, etc.) 
or a historic figure (e.g. poets, scholars, heroos of novels, etc.). It then 
asks the student to write down the name of the person selected and 
their relationship to that person. The cor tents of the adjective groups 
for subject and identity figure are identical. 
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8) Values test 

The values test is based on the model of Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck 
(1961). A test based on this irodel has been used as an interview. 
For this study the dimensions of economy and money were add^d 
to the five dimensions proposed in the model. Each of those five has 
• four items, while economy has three and money one, a total of twenty- 
four items in all. Each item is, in turn classified by three modes of 
value. 

9) Home environment questionnaire 

This contains four items for determining SES (socio-economic 
status): 1) the student's perception of his domestic economic situation 
2) father's occupation 3) father's educational background 4) total 
domestic income. This data then determines a student's socio econo- 
mic status. 

4. Collection of Data 

Data for this research was collected from June 7, 1982 to June 
16, 1982. All tests used in the study were administered under the 
direct supervision of local junior-college and college students who 
were majoring in education or psychology. For training of the test 
administrators, researchers from the institute went out to the schools 
for 4-5 hour training sessions. The training was done in two ways 
according to the nature of the test. One type of training concerned 
basic procedures of test administiatioa This training emphasized an 
understanding of the fundamental principles test administrators need 
to be aware of, and education in attitudes for preventing rejection of 
the test by the students. The other type of training was technical 
instruction in diary analysis v/hich made use of-diaries collected from 
schools in Seoul for trainh.'g purposes. During the training, the trainees 
compared their work with each other to increase reliability. 



In administering the actual tests it was considered too much for a 
student to take all the tests, so each subject took only two or three 
kinds of test. A test took from 40 to 50 minutes according to the 
nature and length of test. TAT was given by institute researchers 
due to the difficulty in administering the test. All testing W2S done 
in class in the morning, and in the afternoon, institute researchers and 
diary analysts, analyzed diaries. The time schedule for testing can 
be seen in the table below (Table IIM4). 

5. Analysis of Data 

Analysis of data was done in two parts. 

A. Analysis of Free-Response Questionnaires 

College students and graduate school students graded diaries, com- 
positions and TAT after prior training. Diaries and compositions were 
graded to find related emotions according to the dual discriminaCing 
diagram, with two people analyzing the same contents to ensure 
accuracy. On the other hand, TAT was too difficult to maintain 
reliability of testei*s with only minimal training due to the nature of 
the test and therefore TAT analyst3 underwent six hours ci training 
per day for an entire week. For training purposes, answers of students 
who answered frequently to the TAT were used to save time, since 
these answers had already been analyzed and did not need to be done 
again. As a result of one week of training, fhe concensus of analysis 
diagram based on consensus on four cases is as follows: (Table IIM5). 

As we «:ee above, in most cases reliability was high, but some 
analysts were low. We therefore formed teams of two analysts-one 
with a high rating and one with a low one and they analyzed TAT 
together as was done in the analysis of the diaries and compositions. 
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B. Analysis of Objective Test Data 

For the objective tests, we designed answers that could be easily 
encoded for computer, and after punch cards had been prepared by 
Korea Electronic Computer Company, the data was processed by 
means of the SPSS (Statistical Package for the Social Sciences) com- 
puter program. Analysis of data for each test iis as follows: 

1 ) Test of logic development 

First we graded for each type ot logic, next we synthesized the 
grades, and then we analyzed them according to the stages of cognitive 
development 

.(A) Analysis by logical type 
All 13 items were broadly classified into five types of logic. Items 
and method of measurement of logical types are as follows: (Table III- 
16). 

(B) Analysis by congnitive developmental stage 

We synthesized the grades for logic and classified stages of devel- 
opment. We synthesized the grades for logic and classified stages of 
development into early and late period of concrete operation and early 
and late period of formal operation. Correspondence of grade to cogni- 
tive development classification is as follows: 

0 points : early concrete operational stage 

1-4 points : late concrete operational stage 

5-1 2 points : early formal operational stage 

1 3 points : late formal operational stage 

2) Questionnaire of student concerns 

Frequency and percentage of each independent variable of each 
item were counted. 



3) Diaiy 

We made a standard dual divisional dicjram for analysis of the 
diary and we set up a diary analysis diag'^m which divides the contents 
dually into contents (concerns and nemes) and rcldie'^ emotions. 
.We then synthesized and managed t^- data from the diary analysis 
diagram, retaining the dual division. The results were compared and 
analyzed according to grade, «ex. and region. 

4) Compositions 1 -iTxd 2 

In the case of compositions 1 and 2, first the contents of the com- 
positions were analyzed and the main contents confirmed, and they 
were then classified on the basis of a standa. d of analysis. The standard 
of analysis made use of 15 of the items used f jr analysis of the contents 
division of the diary (refer to dual division diagram for analysis of 
diary). For the compositions we used the standard dual division 
diagram for analysis of diary and classified by contents and emotion. 
Again, the results were '^ompared and analyzed according to gra. 8, 
sex and region, 

5) Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) 

We used a needs-press analysis method based mainly on the 
methods of Murray (1943) and Stein (1948). According to the 
method, data was classified accorcing to needs and press and then 
analyzed on the basis of three standards-kind, object and level. 
Accurately speaking, kinds of needs and press were classified into 35 
kinds, each objects were classified into four branches (things, activi- 
ties, persons, ideas), and the level was classified into four degrees 
according to the level of reality and imagination. The results of the 
analysis were diagrammed by kind, object and level, and at the same 
time a dual division diagram of needs and press was employed and 
data synthesized and arranged. Results were compared according to 




sex and schools. The standard of analysis used for management the 
data is as follows: (Table III-17). 

6) Standardized needs diagnostic test 

Mean and st':indard deviation of each dependent variable of the 
nine variables of needs were counted and ANOVA employed. 

7) Standardized adaptation test 

We selected the matters of greatest concern by employing items 
from the standard adaptation test and we then computed frequency 
and percentage according to schools and sex. 

8) Semantic differential for self 

We analyzed each item of semantic differential for self and identity 
figure employing factor analysis. 

9) Values test 

We computed frequency and percentage for each independent 
variable for three types of values and seven levels of values, employing 
chi-square test. 
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IV. RESULTS 



1 . Cognitive Charac terii acs 

A General Tendencies of Logic Development Test 

1) Tendency by Age and Grade 

Thirteen items of the logical development test are composed of five 
factors which represent the types of logical thought-proposition, 
probability, combination, two-dimensional reasoning end seriation. 
We excluded items for measurement of seriation from the results of 
the test because all the students answered them correctly/^ which 
indicates midle and high school students have already passed the 
early stage of concrete operation. In interpreting the results of logic 
development, it was decided that 2 points (perfect score) for each 
type of logic inJicatts complete establishment of that type, approxi^ 
:atcly 1 point indicates the transitional period of establishment, and 
under 0.3 points indicates it is unestablished. As a result of the logic 
development test, mean and standard deviation and F ratio ti.e primary 
variable of age appears as shown in Table IV- 1 . 

According to Table IV- 1, proposition, probability, combination 
and two-dimensional reasoning display increased development with 
increased age (P<.001). Propositional logic and probability, out 
of the primary variables, showed the lowest score among 12, 13 and 
14 year olds (0.21-0.48), even at the age of 15 or 16, development 



1) The actual results of the test showed one or two faUures, but Uicse were regarded as 
measurement errors in the group test and the actual establishment of seriation would 
need to be established by individual testing. We assumed that normal middle and high 
school students have obtained tlie concept of seriation. 
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is generally low. On the other hand, in the case of combination and 
two-dimensional reasoning, at the ages of 12, 13 and 14, students are 
in the transitional period of establishment (0.7 M. 04) and even at 
the age of 15 or 16 do not exceed that period (1.09-1.43). 

From these results, we conclude that of the formal thinking varia- 
bles, combination and two-dimensional reasoning develop relatively 
early, while proposition and probability development comparatively 
late.?) 

As we see in Table IV-2, test scores in proposition, probability, 
combination and two-dimensional reasoning tend to increase with 
school year (P < .001). As with the tendency towards development 
with age, the establishment of combination and two-dimensional 
reasoning is earlier than that of proposition and probability in relation 
to school year (grade). In the third year of middle school, proposi- 
tion and probability are for the most part unestablished, while com- 
bination and two-dimensional reasoning are near the transitional period 
of establishment. In the second year of high school, two-dimensional 
reasoning tends to be completely established, probability and com- 
bination in the transitional period and proposition generally unestab- 
lished. 

2) Tendency by Region 
From the results shown in Table IY-3 tixe regional difference 
of each primary variable of logic developm..-it proves to be signi- 
ficant. In the case of middle and high school students from large 
cities, development of all four types of logic is comparatively faster 
than it is in the middle and small cities or ural areas. On the other 



2) For an analysis to determine the percentage of students capable of logical thinking refer 
to **Research Report on the Devclopmerit of Scientific Th'jiking of Elementary and 
Middle School Student^' (1982), reported by the ScienUtic Education Laboratory of 
this Institute. 
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hand, in comparison with in large cities rural areas show a reasonable 
difference. The results indicate that social factors influence cognitive 
development. 

3) Tendency by Sex 

The difference in logic development by sex is reported in Table 
IV-4 (below). In proposition, the level of development of female 
students (0.54) tends to be higher than that of males (0.45) (P < .001). 
In the formation of the concepts of combination and two-dimensional 
reasoning the males are superior to the females. Generalizing from 
these results, we conclude that during the period of development of 
logic there is a difference between males and females according to the 
type of logic. 

4) Tendency by Socio-Economic Status (r.ES) 

The difference in logic development according to SES can be seen 
in Table IV-5 (below). According to the results shown, it appears 
that the higher the SES, the higher the level of formation of the con- 
cepts of proposition, probability, combination and two-dimensional 
reasoning (P <• '.00 0. For the concepts of combination and two- 
diiiiensional reasoning even when SES is low, transitional characteris- 
tics of formation are evident. On the contrary, in the case of pro- 
position and probability, if SES is low, level of formation of the con- 
cepts is also relatively low. The results here suggest that environmental 
factors have a reasonable influence on the formation of logical thinking. 

B. Stage of Cognitive Development 

1) Stage of Cognitive Development by Age 
After analyzing the scores of the test of logic development, the 
results were used to create a diagram of cognitive development by 
age based on Piaget's stages of cognitive developm3nt. This is repre- 
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sented in Table IV-6. , From these results find that most 
students remain in the '^oncrete operational st33e, at the age of 12, 
the data show that of **599" students, 64.6% are in the late concrete 
operational stage, while 35.1% have reached the early formal opera- 
tional stage. At the ages of 13 and 14, the ratio of students at the late 
concrete operational stage to those at the early formal operational stage 
is approximately equal. At the ages of 15 and 16 we now find 70% of 
the students have reached the early formal operational stage, although 
those who have achieved the late formal stage comprise only 1.3%. 

Piaget claimed that 7 year old children are at the concrete opera- 
tional stage and 12 year olds have reached the early formal operaticmal 
stage. This would mean that middle and high school students, who 
are from 14 to 18 years of age, could be assumed to be in the later 
formal operational stage. But the results of many studies that have 
measured secondary school students on the basis of Piaget's theory 
<Han Jong-ha, 1977; Lawson and Renner, 1974; Higins-Trenk and 
Gaife, 1971; Pale, 1970; Kaiplus and Karplus, 1970; Karplus et al, 
1975; Renner et al, 1977) show that most middle and high school 
students do not reach the formal operational etage but remain at the 
concrete operational level. The cognitive development level of Korean 
secondary students in this research also does not coincide with Piaget's 
predictions but displays similar results to the studies cited above. It 
can therefore be interpreted that cognitive development in American 
and European secondary school students is similar to that of Koreans. 

2) Stage of Coganitive Development by Grade 
According to the results of the test of logic development, the 
level of cognitive development of middle and high school students 
according to grade is as given in Table IV-7. The results show 
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that students in the first year of middle school, 69.8% are in the late 
concrete stage, 30.1% have reached the early fonnal stage and 0,1% 
the late formal stage. In other words, most first-year middle school 
students are in the concrete operational stage and display characteris- 
tic thinking of that level. In the case of second and third-year middle 
school students, the percentage figure for students who have reached 
the early formal operational stage is 48.8 and 52.1 respectively, which 
demonstrates that the number of students at the fonnal operational 
stage tends to increase with school year. Even so, approximately half 
of the students still remain at the late concrete stage. In the case of 
first and second-year high school students, 76.1% of first-year and 
77.5% of second-year students have reached the early formal opera- 
tional stage, so it appears most students have reached this level by high 
school. But only 2.3% of first year high school students and 0.8% 
of second year high, school students have reached the late formal 
stage, while 21.6% of first year students and 21.7% of second year 
students still remain at the late concrete operational stage. These 
results seem to agree with those of foreign studies. Lawson and Renner 
(1970), who administered Piaget's test to middle and high school 
students in Oklahoma, found that 83% of 7th, 77% of 8th, 73% of 
9th, 71.1% of 1 1 th, and 66% of 12th year students had not attained 
the formal operational level of thinking. And according to the study 
of both the foreign research and this study are relatively lower than 
graders in Oklahoma high* schools, 57.1% of the students were at the 
concrete level and less than 1 1% had reached the late formal opera- 
tional stage. In comparison with these foreign studies, it appears that 
the percentage of Korean students who have reached the early formal 
operational stage is comparatively high, while the percentage reaching 
the late formal operational level is comparatively low. But the results 
of both the foreign research and this study are relatively lower than 
Piaget's predicted cognitive levels for school year, and also they 
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are in agreement that the majority of adolescents do not reach formal 
thinking levels until the age of 16 or the latter half of the teenage 
years. 

3) Stage of Cognitive Development by grade and Region 

The variation in cognitive development of secondary school 
students by grade and region b shown in Table IV-8. The data 
indicate, despite a few discrepancies, that cognitive development increa- 
ses with grade although there are differences in development by region. 
While 59.3% of first year middle school students from large cities have 
reached the late concrete stage, the comparative figures for students 
from middle and s'.nall cities and rural areas are 72.5% and 79.6% 
respectively; in short, the level of development in rural areas is rela- 
tively low. In the case of large city third year middle school students, 
approximately 70% have attained the formal operational stage, but for 
tose students in middle and small cities and in rural areas only about 
40% have done so. As for high school, we assume that the reason why 
there is little difference between large cities and middle and small cities, 
and why intellectual levels in middle and small cities appear a bit higli, 
is that in the large cities the entrance system for high school is equaliz- 
ed but in "some of the middle and small cities the effects of untqualized 
schools in fluenced the results. 

4) Stage of Cognitive Development by Age and Region 

The variation in cognitive development in secondary school 
students by age and region is shown in Table IV-9. As in cogni- 
tive development by school year and region, development here 
varies with age and region. In the case of 12, 13 and 14 year old 
students from middle and small cities and rural areas, we find they 
have all reached a similar level of cognitive development, but com- 
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parison to students fron: large cities points out a serious gap. But 
the data show that by the ages of 15 and 16, this gap has become very 
narrow. This phenomenon appears to be due to the influence of data 
collected from high schools in middle and small cities where students 
entered unequalized by entrance exam. This also is explains why there 
are more 15 and 16 year old 'Students at the late formal operational 
stage from middle and small cities than from large cities. 

2. Affective Characteristics 
A. Emotion 

Analysis of the general emotions of middle and high school students 
was made by use of their diary. In schools where diaries were col- 
lected, diaries spanning seven days were selected from five students 
for each grade from among all collected diaries, based upon sincerity 
and duration and these were then analyzed. In those schools where 
diaries were not collected we selected the same number of composi- 
tions written according to the instructions, "Write a diary about your 
activities yesterday." The results of the analysis of these two types 
of diary and the statistical management of the data with regard to 
emotion and content are as follows: (Table IV- 10, IV- 1 1). 
As the Table shows, the niain emotions of middle school students are 
(1) resolution, will (18.1%), (2) pleasure, delight, exultation (10.9%), 
(3) worry, dissatisfaction, discontent (8.7%), (4) hope, supplication, 
yearning (7.8%), (5)self-condemnation, regret, pain (7.6%) (6) displeasure, 
anger, rage (7.6%) (7) amicability, comradery (6.3%) and (8) pride, 
vanity, conceir (5.4%). For high <;chool students they are (1) resolu- 
tion, will, (21.1%), (2) self-condemnation, regret (9.2%), (3) worrj', 
dissatisfaction, anxiety (9.0%), (4) amicability, comradery (7.3%), 
(5) pleasure, delight, exultation (7.3%), (6) hope, supplication, yearn- 
ing (6.2%), (7) displeasure, anger, rage (4.9%) and (8) loneliness. 
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melancholy (4.6%). From these results, when we divide the first ten 
ranking emotions into pleasant emotions and unpleasant emotions 
we find that for middle school students 51.7% of the emotions are 
pleasant and 28.2% unpleasant, while for high school students pleasant 
emotions account for 45.9% and unpleasant emotions 31.9%. Thus 
high school students experience more unpleasant emotions. This 
suggests that they experience mental conflicts from problems in their 
studies, choosing a direction in life, forming values, sexual difficul- 
ties, etc. It is also assumed that from the perspective of development 
theory, the cause of the disproportionately high ratio of unpleasant 
emotion in middle school and high school students is related to the 
high tide of emotion and instability which characterize the adolescent. 

When we consider the differences between * le and hig': school 
students from tlie results seen above, we find tluu high school students, 
in comparison with middle school students, tend to experience the 
emotions of loneliness, melancholy, love with members of the opposite 
sex (which }S a form of affection) arid resolution more often, while the 
emotions of pleasure, exultation and delight, anger, displeasure and 
rage are experienced less frequently. 

From investigation of the contents (theme) related to each emotion 
in the Tables, we see that middle school students' emotions result 
mainly from school life, study, relations with family and relatives 
as well as with friends and from leisure time and hobbies. High school 
students experience their emotions from school life, study problems, 
relations with family and relatives, views of life and values and relations 
with friends. The order of frequency for combinations of theme 
(contents) and emotion in middle school students shows the highest 
fr'^quency for study-resolution (7.4%), followed in descending order 
by study problems-self-condemnation, worry. (3.6%), school life- 
pleasure, delight (3.5%), school life-displeasure, anger (2.9%) and 
study-self-condemnation, : egret (2.4%), indicating school life and 
study as the main sources of emotion. 
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Other theme-emotion combinations show that from relations with 
family and relatives they experience delight, pleasure (1.9%), love 
(1.9%), resolution (1.7%); from relations with friends, amicability, 
ccmradery (1.9%), displeasure, anger (1.5%); from leisure time and 
hobbies, delight, pleasure (2.0%) and from view of life and values, 
motivation for achievement and resolution (1.7%). In the case of high 
school students, resolution about school life shows the highest fre- 
quency at 5.9%. This is followed by resolution about study (5.3%), 
worry, dissatisfaction about studj' (3.8%), self-condemnation, regret 
about study (2.6%), amicability, comradery about friends (2.9%), 
resolution about view of life and values (2.6%), self-condemnation, 
regret about view of life rind values (1.5%) and love for the opposite sex 
(2.4%), affection (i.0%) and resolution (1.6%) about relations with 
family and relatives.- 

The tendency of amotion in middie and high school students by 
sex and grade as given in Table IV-12 and IV-13, shows that the 
emotion of resolution tends to "*'nk high with males, while hope and 
yearning rank high with females. Variation with school year shows 
that in the lower classes of middle school, delight and pleasure rank 
high and in high school self-condemnation and regret are relative'y 
frequent. 

jR Interests 

1) Main Daily Routines on Weekdays and Holidays 

(A) Main Daily Routines on Weekdays. 
Students' main daily after-school routines for weekdays are shown 
in Table IV- 14 and IV- 15 (below.) According to this data the main 
routines of middle school students from after school until going to bed 
are review and preview (of school work) (26.7%), housework (20.8%), 
watching TV and reading newspapers (18.6%), spending tinie with 
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family (6.7%) and sports (5.6%). The order for high school students 
is review and preview (27.1%), watching TV and reading newspapers 
(16.2%), listening to music and radio (14,0%), housework (11.9%) 
and napping or resting (5.6%). The tendency by school year shows 
that review and preview dominates continuously irrespective of school 
year, wdiile housework tends to decrease little by little as school year 
increases. The reason sports disappears from the first five in the third 
year of niddle school is because of the characteristics students' 
development. In tendency by sex we find that for middle school 
students, review and preview rankee first with males at 28%, while 
housework was first among females at 29.3%. 5th rank for males was 
sports with 10.5%, and for females, listening to music and radio, elected 
by 5.4%. 

For high school students, review and preview occupied the L*st 
rank irrespective of sex, but the weigliting was quite different, 35.5% 
of the ina . . chose it, which was much higher than the 18.6% of females 
selecting it. In the fifth rank males chose sports (6.2%) and females 
opted for spending time with the family (7.5%). 
In general, we find that males study more and spend more time on 
sports, watching TV and reading newspapers than females and females 
spend more time than males on housework and with the family. 

(B) Main Daily Routines on Holidays 

The main daily routines on holidays can be seen in Table IV- 16 
and IV- 17 (below). The figures show that all middle and high school 
students spend a great deal of time taking care of housework and 
watching TV and reading newspapers. Those activities preferred next 
in the case of middle school students were review and preview (! 1.0%), 
sports (9.7%), and religious activity (8.1%), while for high school 
students they were religious activity (15.2%), sports (7.8%) and preview 
and review (7.6%). 
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By grade, there was a tendency for an increase in those spending 
time on religious activity on holidays as grade increases. Less markedly, 
there was a tendency also to increase time spent with friends and a 
decrease in time spent with family as grade increases. This seems to 
confirm the tendency in late adolescence to increase religious activity 
and for the increased influence of friends rather than family. 

When we examine the tendency of activities by sex, we find that 
male students tend to spend time on sports (17.8%), watch TV and 
read newspapers (17.5%) and take care of housework (13.6%), while 
female students' responses :how that they do housework (22.4%), 
watch TV and read newspapers (17.7%) and review and preview 
(12.6%). The data also show that females tend to spend more time 
on religious activity (9.6%) and review and preview (12.6%) than do 
males. Male high school students spend most of their time watching 
TV and reading newspapers (15.4%), engaged in sports (14.4%; and 
taking care of housework (13.0%), while females spend most of their 
time with housework (19.0%), religious activity (18.2%) and watching 
TV and reading newspapeis ( 1 5.9%). These results are similar to those 
for middle school, but high school students, male and female, tend to 
spend more time on religious activities than middle school students 
and male students in both case;; do more review ^nd preview than 
famales. W m holiday daily iou tines are compaiJd to weekday 
routines, we find that students tend to spend comparatively less time 
on review and preview on holidays than they do on weekdays, while 
religious activity is greater on holidays than during the week. 

2) Main Problems 

(A) Problems of Greatest Concern 
Accordhi? to Table IV-8, the problem of greatest concern to both 
middle and h:gh schoo? students, is study problems, with high school 
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students responding higher (39.0%) than middle school students 
(28.1%). The problem of next greatest concern is health and physical 
condition for middle school students (20.2%), and for high school 
students it is future direction and choice of occupation (10.8%). 
For middle school students this is a period of rapid physical and sexual 
maturing and so the concern over health and physical condition in- 
creases. High school students, on the other hand, are concerned over 
their imminent entry into society and college. 

The tendency for proolems of greatest concern to vary with grade 
is shown in Table IV-18. While concern over study problems main- 
tains the highest position throughout, it becomes more heavily 
weighted as grade increases. Cc.icems for heauft and physical condition 
on the other hand, decrease. The decrease which is shown for concerns 
over friends and friendship can be interpreted as the result of a round- 
ing and broadening oi' relationships with friends ovrx time. In the 
case of middle school students we find co icems over external appear- 
ance, features and ~lothes predominate, related to physical and sexual 
-maturing, while high school students respond that they are more con- 
cerned with their own personality ?r.d identity than the middle school 
students are. 

in tendency by sex (Table IV-19), middle school students indicate 
their greatest concern is over study, and next, over health and physical 
condit'on, irrespective of sex; but from the perspective of weighting, 
females are more concerned with study and males with health and 
physical condition. Male middle school students show much concern 
over hobbies and leisure, but by the third year, concerns over entry 
into high school and future direction tend tO increase. Middle school 
females show a great deal of concern over external appearance, features 
and clothes- remarkable more than the males., and this concern seems 
to show a general increase in middle school, while decreasing slightly in 
high school. Third yearmiddle school males tend to show an increase 
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^ their concern ever fi .ture direction and choice of occupation rela- 
tively higher than do females. In their concern over friends and friend- 
ship, both males and females rate high but females show greater con- 
cern than the males in the first two years of middle school Concerns 
over friends of the opposite sex and over sex itself are shown to be high 
in males, especially during the third year of middle school when their 
concern is due to the period of sexual maturation. In regard to high 
school students, we find they exhibit the greatest concern-like middle 
school students-over study problems, but females show more concern 
than do males. Next comes concern over future direction and choice 
of occupation, irrespective of sex and with smilar weighting. Females 
tend to be concerned \vith friends and friendship, personality and 
identity and external appearance, features and clothes, while males 
show more concerns about health and physical condition, friends and 
friendship, friends of the opposite sex and sex. 

(B) Problt.ns that Most Urgently Need to be Solved 
The results from three individual selections of "the problem that 
most urgently needs to be solved ' of the standardized adaptation test 
of Kim, Ro-gwon were divided into five categories for middle school 
and eight for high school, and percentage and frequency of iesponse 
were computed for each. The results are discussed below. 

The results for middle school students, out of a total of 8,971 
responses, were (1) my school: 3 "52 (36.3%), (2) my home: 
993 CI 0.4%), (3) my mind and body: 1 ,351 (15.1%), (4) my society: 
1,052 U 1.7%) and (5) my pioble.ns: 2,383 '?6.6%). ^or higli school 
students, the results out of 5,652 responses ^vere (1) at school: 1,624 
(28.7%), (2) at liome: 346 (6.1%), (3) social adaptation: 558 (9.9%), 
(4) individual adaptation: 671 (1 1.9%), (5) the future: 899 (15.9%), 
(6) health problems: 440 (7.8%), (7) sex problems: 450 (8.0%) and 
(8) individual ^.rcblems: 664 (11.7%). From these lesults, we can 
:ay that middle school students have many problems to solve in 
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the categories of "my school" and "my problems/' and high school 
students have problems to solve in the categories "at school" and "the 
future." Of the 160 items for middle school and the 228 items for 
high school on the stcndardized adaptation test, the order of frequency 
for all items about problems that urgently need to be solved is shown 
in Table IV-20 and IV-21. These show that many middle school 
students have urgent problems with study and theu.ore they want to 
make good grades and '^te high in intelligence. They also show a 
great deal of concern Over the future and their aptitudes. Friendship 
is their secor most important concern and many students war., to 
lead their own lives, which is related to the mental characteristics 
of puberty. With regard to health and physical condition, students 
want to know how to maintain good health, improve athletic ability 
and increase their physical stature. Related to study, they want to 
know how to write better compositions, and how to improve their 
handwriting, and they also indicate a number of needs for reading 
skills as well. It is not possible to cor..pare middle school and high 
school data due to the difference in number and content of the items. 
However, in the order of f: ^uency for high school students, the first 
through fourth ranks are all related to study and going to college. 
Fro .i this we can say that they are much more concerned with study 
problems than the middle school students and Ihey are also more 
eager to solve problems related to their personality, 5 ch as lack of 
concentration, and patience, and to contribute to mankinu, corre<spond- 
ing with their developing social consciousness. Tendencies by sex 
for middle school show all students want good grades and sincere 
friends, and males want to know how to operate machines and improv 
athletic ability while females want to know what their aptitudes are 
and want their own rounis. In high school ajso, students :espond 
that they worry about study and going to college, male students 
wanting to evaluate thp> job aptitude and females indicaringa number 
of needs. 
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(C) Desired Emphases in Curriculum 

According to Table IV-22 and IV-23, middle school students 
indicate preferences for their curriculum in the order of (1) study 
(16.6%), (2) physical condition and health (9.5%), (3) group activity 
(9.3%), (4) school cidbs (8 8%) and (5) hobbies and leisure (8.7%). 
!n contrast, the high school students' responses were (1) conduct 
and values (17.7%), (2) future direction and choice of occupation 
(13.9%), (3) study (11.1%), (4) hobbies and leisure (8.7%) and (5) 
friends of the opposite sex and sex (10.5%). Tendencies by grade 
show that students who want to emphasize study predominate 
in the first year of middle school and decrease thereafter. Emphasis 
on health and physical condition is greatest in the second year of 
middle school and decreases in high school. As for group activity, 
ail middle school students emphasize it highly. From the third year of 
middle school, conduct and values and friends of the opposite sex 
and sex are incr.asingly emphasized. Hobbies and leisure is equally 
emphasized throughout middle d'^d high school, although it tends to 
be slightly higher in the second half of middle school and the first 
year of high school. Tendencies of desired curricular emphases by 
sex show that in middle school, males and females emphasize study 
equally a3 their first preference. Next, inale students emphasize hobby 
and leisure (9.2%) and fe^iales group activity (11.0%). High school 
males' top response was fnei. the opposite sex and sex, while for 
females it was study. For other categories, male and female students 
show approximately the same tendencies. 

(D) Dissatisfaction with School Life 

To investigate factors which directly or indirectly hinder school 
studies, we let students point out the dissatisfactions they experienced 
during their school life. The results are contained in Table IV-24 
and IV-25. The order of middle school students' responses regarding 
thei^ dissatisfactions was (1) facilities, equipment and furnishings 
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(20.3%); (2) audio-visual and supplementary material (12.3%), (3) 
junior-senior relations (8.7%), (4) classmates (8.3%), (5) playground 
and athletic equipment (6.3%). For high school students the order 
was (1) facilities, equipment and furnishings (17.6%), (2) audio-visual 
ana supplementary materials (14.6%), (3) textbook contents (9.9%), 
(4) extra-curricular and group activity (7.1%) and (5) rules and regula- 
tions (6.3%). By synthesis of the results we find that middle school 
students* main dissatisfactions are with the physical conditions of the 
school, such as equipment, facilities, playground, and athletic equip- 
ment, and on items relating to the learning situation, such as relations 
with friends and audio-visual and supplementary material. High school 
students show about the same response as middle school students, 
but show more dissatisfaction with aspects of the system, such as 
mles and regulations and group activity, and they point out especially, 
the contents of the textbooks. In tendency with regard to grade 
find that in the first year of middlf' school, dissatisfaction over 
junior-senior relations (12.4%) and classmates (11.8%), along with 
facilitie.s, equipment and furnishings, appears much more than at any 
other school year. We assume that these dissatisfactions are the 
result of the process adaptation to new school surroundings, since 
they decreace as gradu ...ureases. The reason for their dissatisfaction 
with library facilities and the amount of books available may actually 
be due to lack of books and proper facilities, but we also suspect that 
no books or facilities would be able to satisfy their intellectual needs 
due to their lack of emotional maturity and still-developing identity. 
Dissatisfaction vAth teaching and with the behavior and guidance of 
teachers, has a tendency to increase from the third year of middle 
school, and frojn the developmental standpoint it seems to be caused 
by the characteristic adolescent tendency for criticizing and evaluating 
the older generation, including parents and teachers. The characteris- 
tic tendency of high school students is their dissatisfaction with the 
contt.it of their textbooks (IG.2% the first year, 9.6% the second year) 
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which is in marked contrast to middle school students. We cannot 
be certain of the actual reasons behind their dissatisfaction, but accord- 
ing; to Ahn, Kwi-dug et al. (198), students' main responses as to their 
reasons for disliking certain specified subjects, were that the contents 
were uninteresting and not suited to their aptitudes (45.7%) and 
that the contents were too difficul (25.9%), so from these responses 
(71.6% of total) we believe chat the selection and organization of 
curriculum and materiaJt must consider the variables of teacher 
behavior and student preferences. The comparative difference of these 
results with middle school students can be explaLisd by the high school 
students' immediate concern for the contents of material related to 
going to college. In regard to high school students, dissatisfaction 
with extra-curricular and group activity is quite high. This can be 
interpreted as an expression of their needs to build solid relationships 
with the opposite sex, and to form well-rounded relationships with 
others through experience in various group activities. 

The tendencies for various dissatisfactions according to sex shows 
that while male middle school students show great dissatisfaction 
over junior-senior relations (males 13.0%, females 4.5%), females 
display greater dissatisfaction over library facilities and the amount 
of books (males 4.1%, females, 6.1%). There is no great difference 
by sex in high school students, but females seem to be more dissatisfied 
over facilities and equipment (males, 8.5%, females, 11.2%) and with 
their classmates, while males show more concern over junior-senior 
relations. 

3) Favored Activities and Contents of Conversations 

(A) Favored Activities 
Forty-five female and forty-five male students from each school 
year were arbitrarily selected to write compositions on the theme. 
"If you had a ten-day vacation beginning tomorrow without school 
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restraints ?nd unlimited expenses, what would you do? Why?" The 
analysis of these compositions provided the results ci students' f .^vored 
activities, N\4iich are given in Table IV-26 and IV-ll (below), show 
that the favorite activities of middle school students are (I) hobbies 
and leisure (40.7%), housework (16.2%), (3) social activities (14.8%), 
(4) studying (8.9%) and (5) sleep and relaxation (5.2%). For high 
school students the results were (I) hobbies and leisure (38.6%), 
(2) social activities (12.5%), (3) housework (il.7%), (4) studying 
(8.4%) and (5) spending time with friends (5.8%). From the results 
we ^nd that middle and high school students see': \arious types of 
experience, th^ beauty of nature and human affection and to develop 
independence and patience through hobbies such as reading, travelling, 
spoils, hiking, etc. removed from their school life. Next we find many 
students who show an affinity for housework and time with the family; 
this is especially (rue among middle school students and particularly 
female and rural siudents. We find that social activity appeals to all 
students-30% desiring to help the needy in such places as Iiomes for 
the aged, orphanages and leper colonies. Many students also indicate 
a desire to broaden their social knowledge and experience through 
visits to such representative examples of national culture and develop- 
ment as industrial complexes, broadcast facilities, the DMZ (Pan- 
munjum), national historical sites and sites of national heritage. The 
proportiv.** of students o wish to study subjects in which they ex- 
perienced difficulties, and those interested in exploring areas of 
interest, a'.^ similar-8.9% of middle school students and 8.4% for 
hig.. school students. A relatively large number of middle school 
students indicate a desire for naps or rest to relieve fatigue, and to 
care for their health, while many high school :,tudents wish to spend 
time with their friends in order to develop their, views of life and their 
personalities. 
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In the tendency for favored activity to vary by sex, we find that 
males of both middle and high school are concerned with hobbies and 
leisure and social acti 'ities, while females want to spend time with 
family and relatives in addition to their interest in hobbies and leisure. 
Males and females show similar interests in • .jst other categories. 

(B) Contents of Conversations 
Students were chosen as for the composition on favored activi- 
ties, but were given the theme "If you went on a trip with your friend 
or talked to your friend all night long, what would you talk about? 
Or what, in fact, do you usually talk about?'' The results of the analysis 
of these compositions appear in Table IV-28 and IV-29 (below). 
According to these, the themes of middle school students' conversa- 
tions are (1) future direction and choice of occupation 09.8%), (2) 
hobbies and leisure (16.3%), (3) school life (12.7%), (4) friends and 
friendship (12.5%), (5) the other sex and sexual knowledge (10.0%), 
(6) study problems (8.4%), (7) family and home (7.5%), and (8) values 
(3.9%). For high school students, the order is (1) the other sex and 
sexual knowledge (7.9%), (2) future direction an^ choice of occupa- 
tion (15.2%), (3) school life (10.7%), (4) friends and friendship 
(10.3%), (5) hobbies and leisure (9.8%), (6) values (9.6%), (7) study 
problems (7.8%) and (8) social views (6.3%). From synthesis of these 
results we find that middle and high school students both t;i k a great 
deal about future direction and choice of occupation. While middle 
school students' main topics are hobbles and leisure and family and 
home, for high school students they are the other sex and sexual 
knowledge and values. When we enumerate some concrete examples 
of these topics, we find the following: 

(a) Future direction and choice of occupation-hopes and ambi- 
tions about the future, going to high school or college, one's 
future, college life, and career goals. 
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(b) Hobbies and leisure-sports, movies, television, music, reading, 
entertainers, tiavel, literature and recreation. 

(c) School life-feelings towards teachers, occurences at school, 
difficulties, relations be^'ween juniors and seniors and benefits 
of school. 

(d) Friends and friendship-the ideal friend, true friendship, the 
merits and defects of friends, the anguish and hope of friends, 
long-term friendship and selecting friends. 

(e) The other sex and sexual knowledge-solid relations with the 
other sex, differences between the sexes, lik-^able image of the 
other sex, marriage, love, members of the opposite sex they 
are, or have been, associated with, and what they desire from 
adults. 

(f) Study problems-how to study, study interests, exam ^nd 
course grades, interesting subjects, the need for study, their 
abilities. 

(g) Family and home-duty to parents, likes and dislikes aoout 
parents, parents' expectations and attitudes toward them, 
conditions at home, family problems. 

(h) Values-direction in life, how ro live life, philosophy, life and 
death, lives of great men, goals of life, the real and the ideal. 

(i) Social views-the nation, materialism, autonomy, the national 
situation, the future of mankind, the national economy and 
educational situation, the oiler generation, irrationality of 
adolescents, public velfare facihties for students, their rela- 
donship to the nation. 

The tendency for variation in contents of conversation by grade 
shows for the themes of future direction and choice of occupation, 
friends and friendship, school life and study problems that there is no 
change as school year increase. On the other hand, the frequency of 
discussions of hobbies and leisure increases with increase in grade. 
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In the first and second years of middle school topics include science 
fiction, traditional tales, ghost stories, riddles and interesting stories. 
As we move to a higher grade, especially from the third year of middle 
school, conversations about the opposite sex and sexual knowledge 
rapidly increase in both frequency and proportion. Middle school 
students talk increasingly about family and home as grade increase, 
and conversations about social views and values tend to .ncrease in 
proportion. 

In the tendency by sex, we fmd that in males the proportion of 
conversations about future direction and choice of occupation, study 
p.^blems, and social views are higher than for females, while for 
females, the frequency of conversations about the other sex and sexual 
knowledge, friends and friendship and family and home is compara- 
tively greater than in males. 

4) Things They Want to Possess and Goals they Wish to Obtain 
or Accomplish 

(A) Tilings Tliey Want lo Possess 
Analysis of tht responses of studc.to to the question, "What is the 
one thing you want to possess iost now?" is shown in Table IV-30 
and IV-31 (below). We can see that middle school students named 
bicycles (14.9%), books (1 0.7%), sports and leisure equipment (10.4%), 
electronic products (9.8%), and musical instruments like pianos 
(8.8%), while high school students seler^'^d electronic products (18.0%), 
books (12.7%), pianos and similar musical instruments (12.0%), motor- 
cycles (8.5%) and drums and similar instruments (5.5%). The tendency 
of these results by grade shows that the proportion of students 
selecting bicycles, which are rated first by first year middle school 
students, decreases as grade increases-the older students preferring 
motorcycles or electronic products. As ^rade increases, the desire 
for sporting goods decreases, bu^ the desire for books remains liigli 
irrespective of school year. Females want to possess musical instni- 
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ments like pianos in high proportion irrespective of grade. 

Tendency by sex shows a definite difference in preference between 
males and females. While males prefer objects related xo outdoor 
activity such as bicycles, sporting goods, leisure equipment and 
motorcycles, fenxiies want to have objects related to aesthetic activi- 
ties, such as musical instruments, electronic products and books. The 
tendencies of high school students are similar to middle school 
students, but males tend to increase their desire for electronic products 
and motorcycles considerably a.*: ^rade increases. Female students 
want to possess musical instrumc.its and books much more than males, 
and also indicate ihe desire for their own house, garden or room. 

(B) Goals They Wish to Obtain and Accomplish 
The order of frequency of free responses of students when ques- 
tioned as to the one object they v^anted to obtain or accomplish, is 
shown in Table IV-32 and IV-33 (below). 

In goals rCi^ed to various categories of interest, v/e find the follow- 
ing results. Related to future direction and choice of occupation, 
obtaining the job of tlieir :hoice and achieving high honors such as a 
Nobel Prize had the highest proportion at 46.8% and next, improve- 
ment of grades and getting into college (20.1%). Following that come 
goals relating to hobbies and leisure, including world travel and space 
travel (11.6%), social view goals including unification of North and 
South Korea and construction of a great society (7.7%), and family 
harmony and health (3.5%). For high school students, obtaining their 
career goals and gaining high honors ranked first at 35.0%. Then come 
improvement of grades and getting into college (28.3%;, hobbies and 
leisure related goals (9.2a), developing a rounded personality (5.9%) 
and unification of North and South and achievement of a great society 
(5.4%). The results show that the goals of middle school and high 
students are similar, but propotionately, middle school students 
want success in their future career more, and high school students 



want improved grades and admission to college relatively more, and 
while many middle school students want family harmony and health, 
high school students show more interest in rounding their personality. 
In tendencies by grade, although obtaining of chosen career and winn- 
ing high honors remains throughout in first place, its proportion 
decreases as grade increases. The desire for improved grades and 
getting into college however, ter^ds to gradually increase with grade. 
These tendencies are related and we can assume that as students move 
up in grade, obscure hopes and ambitions for the future become more 
realistic and concrete. In the early part of middle school, relatively 
many students hope to achieve unification of North and South Korea. 
By the third year, related to personality and values development, 
there is an increase in their goals pertaining ^o future direction and 
personality development. 

Tendency by sex indicates males in middle and high school prefer 
obtaining their desired job and winning high honors, while feuiales 
want improvement of grades and getting into college more. There 
is also a characteristic tendency for relatively many females in middle 
school to want family hamiony and health. In other areas, male and 
female responses tend to be similar. 

/?. Needs 

1) Results of TAT 

TAT (Thematic Apperception Test> can be analyzed in several 
ways, but this stud> is based on Murray's personality theory and 
analyzes the results of TAT according to his method of needs press 
analysis which is inseperably related to the history of the development 
of TAT. 

The main factors for the method of needs-press analysis are (I) 
Hero (2) Need (3) Press (4) Cathexes (5) Inner States (6) Standard of 
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Expression of Act (7) Outcomes. Here we shall suggest only the rebults 
of the analysis of need, press, inner states and outcomes, which are 
most related to analysis of the needs of middle and high school 
students. 

(A) Types of Need 

Analysis of theme is a basis of TAT, and theme arises from the 
relationship between individual need and press-that is, interaction 
between an individual and circumstances. In general, a subject 
identifies himself with a hero, so we can Hypothesize the hero's ne^d 
is the same as the subject's, press on the hero is the same as . 
subject's, and exerts influence upon the subject, and expressions 
of the hero's goals, actions and emotions are the samt as the subjects. 

The hero's need can be divided, for convenience's sake, into (I) 
needs arising from external thin ^ which the hero confronts, (2) needs 
arising from relationships with people whom the hero comes in contact 
and (3) needs arising from the rejection of press, in other words, 
the hero's response to other people's actions. The results of secondary 
students' needs projected from the. hero's needs are given in Table 
IV-34. We see that the order of the main needs of middle school 
students is achievement (34.8%), affiliation (15.2*^), nuiturance (8.4%), 
acquisition (6.9%), counteraction (5.3%), attack (4.1%), and autonomy 
(3.8%). The order foi >i school students was affiliation (17.7%), 
nurturance (7.2%), autonomy (5.0%), acquisition (4.6%), counterac- 
tion (4.6%) and succorance (4.3%). As for the tendency of needs of 
secondary school students to vary by sex, male students display strong 
neeis for achievement, acquisition, aggression and counteraction while 
females have strong needs for affiliation, nurturance, rejection and 
autonomy. 



3) Refer to Chapter III standardized needs diagnostic test concerning the kind of needs 
according to this type of division system. 
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(B) Types of Pross 

Stein divided press, wliich is the impulse arising from the hero's 
circumstances, into three kinds; (1) animate matter (2) inanimate 
objects (3) social power, press and idea. Murray and Sargent divided 
it as (1) personal press (2) press of circumstance (3) inner press. 

This research analyzes the result of TAT according to the division 
of press'*) in **Mr J of Diagnosis of Personality by TAT" by Yi, 
Sang-no et al., whicn combined the divisions mentioned above into 
(1) personal press (2) press of circumstance (3) inner press (4) social 
power, press and idea. The result of the general tendencj of secondary 
school students' press, projected as press of circumstance, cpr. be seen 
in Table IV-35. This shows that middle school students' responses 
indicate main press as lack (14.2%), frustration (10.2%), dominance 
(9.2%), affliction (8.4%j, social power, press and idea (6.0%), family 
insupport (5.7%) and guilt (4.9%). High school students show 
dominance (9.5%), lack (9.0%), frustration (8.7%), family insupport 
(7.5%), dominance-nurturance (6.7%) and affliction (6.4%). 

The tendency of secondary school stuJents'' press by sex shows 
that the main press of middle school males includes lack (17.8%), 
frustration (14.4%), dominance (i0.6%), social power, press and idea 
(10.3%) and affliction (5.8%) and for femr./e students, lack (11.0%), 
affliction (10.8%), dominance (8.0%) and dominance-nunurance 
(5.6%). The main press of male high school students is found to be 
lack ilO.]%X dominance (8.7%), frustration (6.6%), family insupport 
(5.7%), dominance-nurturanco (5.4%) and affliction (5.4%) while 
females show irustration (11.0%), dominance (10.4%), family insup- 
port (9.5%), dominance-nurturance (8.2%), lack (7.9%) and affliction 
(7.6%). 



4) Refer to Analysis of Data in Chapter III concerning the kinds of press. 
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(C) Inner States 

Of the inner states which a hero experiences in a story in TAT, 
delight, triumph, happiness, excitement, conflict, doubt, despair, 
pessimism, sadness and grief can be enumerated. These can oe di\ Jed 
into the three categories of happiness, conflict and pessimism (Stein, 
1958). Under these standards, the results of main inner states of 
secondary students can be seen in Table IV-36. We find the inne 
slates described by middle school students to be happiness (29.3%), 
ooi:flict (63.5%) ar.Ji pessimism (7.0%), the main categories being con- 
flict and happiness. In the case of high school students the trend was 
happiness (29.8%), conflict (58.8%) and pessimism (1 1.4%), the propor- 
tion of pessimistic states tending to be higher than in middle school 
students. In the male high school students, the proportion of happy 
states tends to be relatively high, while in female high school students, 
the proportion of conflict and pessimistic states tends to be high. 

(D) Outcomes 

Tlie outcome of a story can be largely divided into three cases: 
the hero's needs are satisfied, and problems solved,, his needs are not 
stitislied and problems remain unsolved, the outcome remains unre- 
solved {Stein, 1948). The results of the analysis of TAT story on the 
basis of the three standards of outcome-happy, unhappy and unre- 
solved-are shov;n below in table IV-37. Wt ^ind 'hat middle and high 
school students show high responses to happ> outcomes, and high 
school students (16.3%) tend to identify more with unhappy outcomes 
than do middle school students (7.3%). As for tendency of outcomes 
according to sex, male students show a higher proportion of responses 
toward happy outcomes, and females tend to show higher on unhappy 
outcomes. 
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2) Results of Needs Diagnostic Test 

(A) Comparison of Results as to Grade 
We investigated each of le different variables of need, and then 
compared the average scores of need by grade. Tlie results can be seen 
in Table IV-38 and Fig. IV-1. In theses, we see that at every year oi 
secondary school, students' needs for abasement, affiliation, aggres- 
sion, dominance, emotionality, sex and autonomy shov/ed very signifi- 
cant statistical differences at P < .001, with neew5 for achievement and 
exhibitionism at P < .05. Nec's for achievement and exhibitionism 
tend to have relative constance irrespective of school year. Needs for 
affiliation, emotionality, autonomy, and dominance increase little by 
little as grade increases. Need for sex tends to increase rapidly fron: the 
second year of middle school, and need for aggression increases up 
until the second year of mf .die school but then decreases as grade 
increases. 

When we examine the order of mean scores of variables of need 
by school year we find that need for achievement shows the highest 
response irrespective of school year, with need for affiliation next. 
On the other hand, needs for dominance and aggression show relatively 
low responses. By the second year of middle school as compared to 
the first, the increase of needs for autonomy, exhibitionism and aggres- 
sion, alonp with rapidly increasing need for sex, tends to be broad. 
From the perspective of developmental psychology, it might be 
said that this increase is related to a period of rapid physical growth 
and development of the secondary sexual characteristics. 

(B) Comparison of Results as t^ Sex 
The results of these comparisons can be found in Table IV-30 
and Fig. IV-2. These show the needs for achievement, aggression dom- 
inance, sex and autonomy show very significant statistical differences 
between male and female secondary school students at P<.001, need 
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for exhibitionism at P<.01 and need for abasement at P<.OS. Need 
for affiliation does not tend to vary much with sex. If we examine 
the average scores of variables for each need, we find that in need for 
achievement, male students tend to be high; males at 16.5% and females 
at 15.2%. In nved for sex, there is a big difference between males 
(1 1.8%) and females (8.7%). Also in needs for dominance, aggression, 
exhibitionism and autonomy, males tend to be higher. Of those needs 
in v^hich females proved to be higher, we can mention need for emo- 
tionality (males 12.0%, females 13.4%). It can be said that females, 
in other words, tend to be more easily excited emotionally, and are 
quick to express their pmotions rf uneariness, fear, anger, love or 
sadntss at even the slightest impetus. In addition, females tend to be 
higher (12.5%) in need for abasement thaii males (12.1%), while in 
need for affiliation, males and females show about the same results. 

(C) Comparison of Results as to Region 
The results of regional differences as to variabl:s of need is found 
in Table IV-40 and Fig. IV-3. We find the needs for abasement, aggres- 
sion, dominance, exhibitionism and sex shov a large statistically 
significant difference among large cities, middle and small cities and 
rural areas at P<.OOL and need for achievement bhows a difference at 
P<.05; but needs for affiliation and autonomy tend to show no differ- 
ences by region. In need for achievement, the highest response was 
from students of middle and small cities (16.1 - ^ and then big cities 
(15.9%) and rural areas (15.4%). In needs i'oi .motionahty, sex and 
abasement, students from rural areas show the highest responses of 
13.5%, 10.6% anf' 12.7% respectively, with i> creasing results in middle 
and small and large cities. In needs foi dominance, exhibitionism 
and aggression, students from middle and MUall cities show the highest 
responses at 10. 1%, 10.7% and 7.7% respectively. 
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1) Self-image 

To investigate self-image, we made use of the semantic differential. 
Tkie results can be seen in Fig. IV-4 and IV-5. Fig. IV-4 is a profile 
of mean scores of each item according to responses of middle school 
students about theinselves and Fig. IV-5 shows the same data for high 
school students. Middle school students show positive responses 
to most items irrespecfive of school year, and only three out of twenty 
responses are negative. The item with the most negative responses 
is in regord to need for achievement (la .k of ambition). One par- 
ticularly striking fact is that stude.nts show more responses on the 
emotional side to the item on emotions. As for high school students, 
there are only two items-that regarding emotions and need for achieve- 
ment-in which negative responses predominate, indicating that the 
item regarding cction/pacsivity, for which middle school students 
showed the only other negative response, was positive for high 
school students. In the case of the item regarding need for achiev:" 
ment, middle school and high school students show an extrem 
negative response, indicating a need for guidance as to studsnt con- 
fidence, but in general we find that middle and high school students 
think of themselves positively. 

To investigate the composition of factors relating to self-image 
according to the semantic differential scales, we employed factor 
analysis of the data and the results are shown in Table IV-41. As a 
result of extracting onj eigenvalue as a limit, five factors vvere extraeter^ 
and *iie common variance of these five factors came to 46.4%. 

The first of the five factors, designated **capabie-not capable'' is 
shown in Table IV-42. It accounts for 21.3% of the total variance, is 
three times large as the second factor and includes ten items of the 
twenty. Fu^tor 1 represents, with the addition of factor loading, that 
the higher a factor score is, the more incapable the respondents feel, 
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and the lower the score, the mo^e capable. With regard to regional 
differences, the degree to which middle school students feel themselves 
capable is highest in the rural areas, then in large cities and middle and 
small cities (P<.05). For high school students the order is large cities 
first, then rural areas and midi?(e and small cities P<.05). These 
tendencies are in contrast to the fact that scores of identity, in general, 
increase us the size of the city increases (Lee, Jae-chang et al., 1981). 
This seerns to be due to the fact that the self-concept test and semantic 
differential for self scales are different. The responses for semantic 
differential for self come from established norms from within 
the individual, so we assume that students of large cities, who put 
stanaards of self-evaluation in a high position, consider themselves 
to lacking in capability. As for differences by grade, middle 
school students feel themselves more capable as grade increases 
(P<.001). Examining difference as to SES of family, we find the lower 
the SES in middle school, the more capable the students feel vP< .05), 
but nigh school students do not show any such difference (P<.05). 

Factor 2 (Table IV-43) includes three items, accounts for 7.5% 
of tot ! tariances, and is designated "gentleness.*' Allst.udents, middle 
and high school, show n^ difference by region. Middb school students 
more often consider themselves to he gentle as grade increases 
(P<.005), but high school students do not show this difference 
(P<.001). In middle school students, the higher the SES, the more 
they tend to describe themselves as gentle (P<.001), while, again, 
high school students show no difference in this regard. We assume that 
the reason for middle school students' tendency to consider themselves 
gentle as grade increases, is their tendency to evaluate themselves as 
more calm and sensitive as they grow older. 

Table IV-44 shows the third factor, which includes two items and 
accounts for 6.7% of the total variance. This factor is designated 
**gencj[0sity'' because it has to do with actions between the inner 
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world and the external world. In regional differences we find rural 
middle school students most often feel themselves to be generous 
(P<.05), but there are no regional differences in high school. As for 
differences by sex, in middle school the males show more generosity 
than the females (P<.001), while high school students do not show any 
difference. As we have seen in the results shown in Fig. IV-4 
and IV-5, middle school students responded that they are inclined to 
act, bat that they were gloomy. We therefore assume that in the 
transitional period between tending towards action and tending towards 
contemplation, SES an 1 sex factors make a difference, but after the 
change to contemplation completed, there is no longer a difference 
by SES or sex. 

The fourth factor is given in Table IV-45. It includes two items 
from the scales and accounts for 5.5% of total variance. It is designated 
"realistic-idealistic". Rural middle and high school students con- 
sider themselves to be realistic and composed, butir the cities tliey feel 
themselves to be idealistic and impulsive (P< .005). In middle school, 
the image of idealistic-impulsive increases with giade, is more prevalent 
in females and increases with SES (P < .05), but there is no difference 
by grade, sex or SES in high schools. 

Table IV-46 shows the last factor in the semantic differential 
scales. It includes three items and accountf; for 5.4% of the total 
selves IS progressive (P < .05) As for variation by grade, we find 
that in middle school, students feel progressive more and more with 
increase in grade (P< .05), while high school students, on the contrary, 
think of themselves as progressive more at the first year of school 
(P < .01) No difference by sex is found, and we find that, at least in 
the case of middle school students, as SES decreases, conservatism 
increases (P < .001). 
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2) Attitudes Toward Idei.^Uy Figure 

To investigate how the students feel about the identity figure, we 
used the items for semantic differential for identity figure. Fig. IV-6 
with mean scores for each item according tr middle school students' 
lesi^.nses to identity figure. Looking at »he mean of the th.v, ;ores 
shown in tl}e diagram, we find that most middle school students 
respond positively to all items except the one regarding emotion. That 
is, the identity figure is regarded as good, il., ortant, clever and respon- 
sile, and this tendency does not vary by school year. In examining Fig. 
iV-7, which shows the mean scores of responses to identity figure for 
high school students, we find that they, as well as the middle school 
students, consider their identity figure as good, important, clever, posi- 
tive, capable and responsible. 

The results of. factor analysis to determine the structure of factors 
concerning the identity figure are given in Table IV-47. As a result 
of the extraction of one eigenvalue as a limit, four factors were ex- 
tracted and the common variance of these factors was 4 1 .9%. 

Tlie first factor, shown in Table IV-48, accounts for 19.7% of 
total variance, includes 10 of 20 items, and is the most representative 
factor. It is designated ''capable - not capable" and represents, with the 
addition of factor loading, that the higher the factor score is, the more 
the feeling of lack of capability. With middle and small cities highest, 
then large cities and rural areas next, all middle bJiool and high school 
students show responses of ''capable." (P<.05). In response to the 
identity figure therefore, students from middle and small cities think 
of the figure as capable. There was no difference by school year or 
sex, so this factor is of little importance in the determination of iden- 
tity figures, ^s foi SES, middle 5-hcol students think of their identity 
figure as capable more so with increased SES, but there is no variation 
in high schools. 
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The second fac^^r is shown in Table IV-49. It includes four items, 
accounts for 8.5 f total variance and is designated * 'gentleness." 
There is no difference as to region and SES. but as to grade we find 
middle school students increase in their perception of the sive, good- 
is a profile gentleness of the identity figure as grade increases, and in 
high school this percep%n decreases as grade increases. Overall, -ve 
were unable to find any consistencies. In middle school, females 
thought of the identity figure as being gentle more than males and high 
school students showed similar responses, but there was no statistically 
significant difference. 

lable IV-50 shows the third factor, accounting (jt 7.8% of total 
variance it is designated "reffective-impulsive." This factor has 
no variation with other factcrs except by sex, females thinking of their 
identity figure as being impulsive more than males (P<.05). 

The factor designated **activeness' is given in Table IV-51. It 
accounts for 5.9% of total variance. Students irom rural areas and 
with low SES, tended to think of their identity figure as passive and 
sentimental (P< .05) but there was no diff^ren^c as to school year and 
sex. 

3) Comparison of Self-Image and Attitudes Toward Identity Figure 

The results of the comparison between self-image and attitudes 
toward the identity figure can be seen in Fig. IV-8 and IV-9. According 
to Fig. IV-8, when we examine responses for self and for the ideniity 
figure with three scores of neutral value as a standard, we find that 
middle school students generally think positively about themselves 
and also that they evaluate their identity figure even more positively. 
Out of all items evaluated, we find the items with the least difierence 
between them are rational and emotional and cheerful and gloomy. 
Both fjr themselves and for the identity figure they choose cheerful 



and emotional. On the other hand, the items with the greatest differ 
ence ambitious and unambitious, their response in regard to the 
identity figure being ambitious, but for themselves, unambitious 
Items with the next highest degree of difference are composed-impul- 
bad, strong-v» .ak, clever-foolish and capable-not capable. li. lesponding 
to these items they reveal that they find their identity figure much 
more composed, better, stronger, more clever and more capable. 

!n the case of high school students, they too think of their identity 
figure and themselves positively, and they consider their identity 
figure as more positive, their responses being similar to the middle 
school students. The two groups are about the same with respect to 
all cases but one, which is that middle school students respond that 
their identity figures are mde contemplative than they are, while 
high school students think their identity figures are more impulsive 
than they aic. Looking at this from the point of view that evalua- 
tion of the identity figure is based on self-image, these results are 
caused by th^ middle school studenfs preference for contemplation 
and the high school student's for contemplation. 

4) Actual I de .dty Figures 

Apart from semantic differential of students toward identity 
figures, we asked them to name someone they considered as a person 
they identified with. TTr results are given in Table IV-52 by category. 
Middle school students chose a famous person most often (26.7%), 
second, teachers (26.3%), third, a friend (19.4%). For high school 
students the order was teachers first (29.4%), a famous person second 
(27.4%) and a friend third (18.9%). From Vm fact that there was 
little difference in number between thCoC choo;ing a famous person 
and those selecting a teacher, we conclude that most secondary 
students consider them equally. In the^^c days in which the low 



esteem in which teachers are held has been deplored (Edman, 1963; 
Ko, Hak-yong, 1980), the fact that adolescents still -elect their teachers 
to identify with a great deal of th3 time, seems to prove that the 
position of the teacher has not declined as badiy as might be thought; 
it shows that teachers are still one of the figures most respected 
by adolescents. When students select a famous person as their identity 
figure, the actual figures named can be seen in Table IV-53, which 
gives the actual figures for all categories. Among famous peisons 
selected by secondary school students, the Korean national hero Lee, 
Soon-shin, is named most frequently and in the case of middle school 
students, he is chosen by 28.1%. In second place we find Edison and 
Einstein named equally, uoth are scientists and they are chosen by 
middle school and high school students. From this we can see that the 
tendency to choose identity figures by category is similar in all 
secondary school students, as shown in Table IV-54. For midcle 
school students the preferences are soldiers (23.7%), politicians 
(15.7%), inventors and scientists (13.2%) and social benefactors (7.7%). 
For high scho-' .tudents the results are politicians (23.6%), soldiers 
(7.7%). Fo: school students the results are politicians (23.6%), 
soldiers (12.: nventors and scientists (9.7%) and heros of novels 
(8.6%), 

E. Values 

To make clear the characteristic values of Korean secondary school 
students, we investigated seven types of values, including the human 
nature, nature, time, activity, hun'^an relational orientations, the views 
of economy and money. 

1 ) Human Nature 
The results of the orientation of values concerning human nature 
held by Korean secondary school students is given in Table IV-55. 
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The view that human nature is good, at 44.3%, shows the highest 
response, the view that it is neutral is held by 40.9%, a much higher 
response than other research has reported Yi Jong-jae 1981), but 
only a low percentage of 14.8 holds the view that human nature is 
evil. In general, most studem^ think of human nature as basically 
good, but we find that middle school students show more division 
of view between good and evil than high school students, who respond 
a great deal to a neutral view of human nature (45.8%). 

Looking closer at tendencies by grade, we see that from the 
first year of middle school to the second year of hign school, responses 
of both good and evil graduallj decrease with a marked incrase in a 
neutral evaluation ocurring. In middle school, females choose responses 
of good and neutral more than males, the difference especially wide 
between their views of human nature as evil (7.1%), females responding 
with evil much less than the males (P^.OOl), but we don't find this 
difference in high school students (P<.05). Again in middle school, 
we find that by region, the larger the city, the more the view is that 
human nature is evil, and in rural areas it is good (P<.001), but in high 
school, it was remarkable to find that rural students responded a great 
deal that human nature was evil (P<.001). 

2) Nature Orientation 
The results of the stuleritJ*' views on nature are shown in Table 
IV-56. Most secondary students held the viev^ of mastery over nature 
(80.2%) but in high school, the tendency decreases gradually to a 
figure of 77.6',^ (P<.001). We find that as students reach high school, 
mastery over natuie decreases and that of harmony with nature in- 
creases. Wlien investigated as to school year, we can see this even 
better (P < .001). Females select the view of subjugation to nature 
more than male students, and mabs choose lhe"vicw of mastery over 
nature more than females (P < .001). Tendencies by region show 
that in middle schools, students from large, and middle and small 



cities respond with subjugation to nature less t in rural students 
(P<.00)j* but in the high schools we find that large city students 
respond more to subjugation to nature in contrast to the middle school 
figures. 

3) Time Orientation 

To determine secondary students* views of time, wt jsked them 
wh »er they found tiie standards for their behavior in tht past, present 
or future. As we see in Table IV-57, more th?^-» half (58.4%) of the 
students are inclined to the future. Next they choose the present 
(25.1%) and only 6.5% of the students find the answers in the past 
(P<.OOI). We can say from this that most Korcc : secondary school 
students believe that the future will be better than the past or present. 
In comparison with other research (Yi Jong-jae, 1981), which show 
that teachers (84.2%) and parents (90.0%) are inclined to the future, 
the students' response is quite low, and in light of a figure of 86.3% 
for students-elementary, middle and high sc/ j| and college-in 
Yi*s study, it is even more strikingly low. In this rei. arch in which 
the subjects are all secondary school students, we find that as grade 
increases the tendency to incline to the future increases as well, and 
that students who initially name the past, choose the present later 
(P<.001). Females, we find, are more inclined to the past than males 
(P<.(»0'0 and students in rural areas are more significantly inclined 
to the past than those from the cities (P<.001). 

4) Activity Orientation 

To determine student views on the values and effects of action in 
their lives they were asked to choose from three dimensions charac- 
terizing certain kinds of action. '*Being" emphasizes the satisfaction 
of inner needs and impulses and self-expression and disregards self- 
improvement or achievement. "Becoming** on the other hand, expresses 
restriction of human needs and makes much of the development 
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of the self as a harmonious whole. Finally, the dimension of "doing" 
emphasizes outcomes and achievement measured by external :>bjective 
standards. The results are given in Table IV-58. On the whole Korean 
secondary students give the value of "becoming" much weight 54.1%). 
and their response for "being" was only 31.2%, and for "doing" a more 
14.7%-less than half the response to "being." For high school students, 
the value of "being" is more significant than for middle school students, 
and emphasis on "becoming" decrease (P<.001). In general, as school 
year increases there is a tendency for "becoming" to become replaced 
by "being." Female students value "becoming" much higher than do 
males, and we find that rural students value "becoming" relatively 
higher than students of other regions. 

5) Human Relational Orientation 
The results from responses by students on their consideration of 
human relationships as linearity, collaterality or individualism, are given 
in Table IV-59. According to the results we fmd that about 59% 
prefer collateral human relationships and about 34% individual rela- 
tionships. 12% fall into the category of linear relationships, and 
high school students name this category more than middle school 
students. As school year increases, the number of students who believe 
individual relationships are important tends to increase. Irrespective 
of school year, males prefer linear relationships while females think 
collateral relationships more important. If we regard values as stan- 
dards of expectations rather than of actual behavior, it is easy to under- 
stand why females choose collateral relationships more than males. In 
middle schools, students from rural areas find linear relationships 
more important than those of other regions, but in high schools we 
find that students from the large cities are the ones who place emphasis 
on linear relationships. We also find that rurafhigh school students 
find collateral relationships significant, but the opposite is true in the 
large cities, where individual relationships are regarded as important. 
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6) View of Economy 

Views of economy were investigated through responses elicitin_, 
attitudes toward the acts of making money, limiting the need for 
money and placing value on money. Responses were of three types 
valuing the acts as aims in themselves, means toward an end or neutral— 
neither means nor aims. The results are shown in Table IV-60. We find 
that secondary students agree that economic acts should be a means 
to an end (87.3%). Even though there is a difference by school year 
results. Females in both middle and high school, tend to think of 
economic acts as a means more than males, the males tending to regard 
it as an aim in itself (P< .001). In middle schools, students from rural 
areas have a stronger tendency to think of economic acts as aims in 
themselves than do students from the cities, but in the high schools 
on the other hand, rural students tend to consider them as means 
to an end. 

7) View of Money 

View of money was the only value that needs to be understood 
in a different way than the other values in that it must be regarded 
in relationship to values expressed first with regard to economy. Most 
of the students respond that if they had money they would buy what 
they needed (64.5%), another sizable group say that they would save 
it for the future (33.0%) and only a small group answered that they 
would spend for entertainment (2.5%). We find that the results in- 
dicate a sound attitude regarding the use of money (Table IV-61). 
High school students show more tendency for purchasing goods and 
spending on recreation than middle school students, and their responses 
to saving is lower than middle school students (P<.001). As grade 
increases, responses for spending for goods and for entertainment 
show an increase, while decreasing for saving. Female students re- 
spond heavily in favor of saving and only slightly for spending on 



entertainment. In the middle schools, students from rural areas show 
a higher response to saving than students from other regions, but in 
high schools students from the large cities show the highest response 
to saving. Middle school rural students also show a low response for 
buying goods, but again it is not the case in high schools. As grade 
increases, the tendency for using money for spending for personal 
reasons rather than saving shows an increase, and females endow 
saving \vith much more value than males do. Students from rural 
areas respond lower in regard to spending money, but it is not clear 
whether this tendency results from not putting importance on spend- 
ing, or from little social impetus for spending. 



V. SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 



1 . Summary 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the cognitive and 
affective development of Korean secondary students in order to obtain 
the data regarded necessary for the development of curriculum and 
texts. We analyzed the characteristics of cognitive development accord- 
ing to region, school year (grade), age, sex and socio-economic status 
(SES), and examined emotion, interests, needs, self-concept and values 
in the area of affective development. 

The subjects of the study are male and female students from the 
first year of middle school through the second year of high school, 
selected by stratified cluster sampling which stratified the population 
into those from large cities, middle and small cities and rural areas. 
The number of selected students was 3,164, from 54 classes of 18 
middle schools, and 1,981 from 36 classes of 18 high schools. Socio- 
economic status was arranged into four classes by economical situation 
of the family, father's vocation, father's -educational background and 
family income. 

The instruments used for this study are the logical development 
test based on Piagef s cognitive development theory for investigation 
of cognitive domain, while for affective domain we made use of various 
instruments appropriate for investigating emotion,, needs, interests, 
values and self-consciousness. We used student diaries and a composi- 
tion (#3) in the form of a diary for examining emotion; a students' 
concerns questionnaire, two compositions (#1, #2) and a standardized 
adaptation test for interests; a standardized needs diagnostic test and 
the Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) for needs; a values test for 
determining values; and an semantic differential for self. The re- 
searchers of this institute designed all of these test instruments except 
for the standardized adaptation test and the standardized needs dia- 
gnostic test. 



Data collection wa? carried out for a periou of 16 days beginning 
January 7, 1982 through on-site visits by the researchers. Management 
of the test results was accomplished by division into free response 
questionnaires and objective tests. The results of free response ques- 
tionnaires were analyzed by college and graduate school students 
after a period of training, and for the management of objective test 
data we used SPSS (Statistical Package for the Social Sciences), a 
computer package program. 

Following is a summary of the analyzed results. 

A Development of Logic 

(1) As grade, age, size of city and SES increase, logical thinking 
patterns of proposition, probability, combination and two-dimensional 
reasoning all tend to develop. 

(2) As to paltems of logic, combination and two-dimensional 
reasoning tend to develop faster than probability and proposition. 

(3) Of Korean secondary school students, 64.6% of those 
at age 12, 58.1% at 13, 43.8% at 14, 30.1% at 15, and 22.6^ at 16 
still remain at ^he late concrete operational stage of cognitive develor- 
ment. - 

(4) By school year we find 69.8% of thos3 in the first year 
of middle school, 5\A% of second year middle school, 47.4% of third 
year middle school, 21.6% of first year high school and 21.7% of 
second year high school remain in the late concrete operational stage. 

B. Emotion 

(1) As a result of analysis of the diaries, the emotional ten- 
dencies of middle school students are found to be resolution, pleasure, 
delight, wony, dissatisfaction, hope and supplication, and for high 



school students we find resolution, self-condemnation, regret, worry, 
dissatisfaction, amicability and comradery. 

(2) Synthesis of the 10 categories of emotion experienced by 
secondary school students into pleasant and unpleasant ratings shows 
that for middle school students pleasant emotions account for 51.7% 
of the responses, and unpleasant emotions for 28.2%, while for high 
school students, the figures are 45.9% and 31.9% respectively, indicat- 
ing that hi(5h school students experience more unpleasant emotions. 

(3) In general, the emotions of secondary school students are 
mostly related to school life and study problems. 

C. Interests 

(1) The main rou^'ines on weekdays for middle school students 
are review and preview of school work, housework, watching TV and 
reading newspapers; high school students routines are review and 
preview, watching TV or reading newspapers, listening to music and the 
the radio. 

(2) On holidays, while middle school students spend their time 
taking care of housework, watching TV and reading newspapers and 
review and preview, high school students are taking care of housework, 
watching TV and reading newspapers and engaging in religious activity. 

(3) Middle school students' concerns are given in the following 
order; studies, health and physical condition, friends and friendship 
and external appearance, features and clothes. For high school students 
they are studies, future direction, choice of occupation, friends and 
friendship and health and physical condition. 

(4) From the results of the standardized adaptation test we find 
that the problems that most urgently need to be solved for secondary 
school students are those related to studies, friends and friendship, 
career and aptitude. 
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(5) Middle school students want study, health and physical 
condition and group activity to be emphasized in their school cur- 
riculum and texts, and high school students want emphasis placed on 
values, future direction and choice of occupation and study. 

(6) Middle schoc! students show dissatisfactions over school 
facilities and equipment, audio-visual and supplementary material and 
junior-senior relations, while for high school the problems named were 
facilities and equipment, audio-visual and supplementary material and 
textbook contents. 

(7) If supplied with enough time and money, middle school 
students favored activities would be hobbies and leisure, housework 
and social activities. High school students prefer hobbies and leisure, 
social activities and housework. 

(8) The main topics of conversation among middle school 
students concern their future direction and choice of occupation, 
hobbies and leisure and school life. For high school students they 
concern the opposite sex and sex, future direction and choice of career 
and school life. 

(9) Middle school students want to possess bicycles, books, 
sports and leisure equipment, electronic products and pianos in that 
order. For high school students the order is electronics products, 
books, pianos and motorcycles. 

(10) The goals of secondary school students are to obtain the 
job of their choice, to improve their grades, enter college and goals 
related to hobbies and leisure. 

Z). Needs 

(1) From the results of the Thematic Apperception Test, we 
find that for middle school students their main needs-given in order-are 
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the needs for achievement, affiliation, nurturancc, acquisition, coun- 
teraction, aggression and autonomy. Those of high school studerts 
are the needs for achievement, affiliation, nurturance, autonomy, 
acquisition, counteraction and succorance. 

(2) Also from the Thematic Apperception Test, we identified 
the main types of press of middle school students as lack, frustration, 
dominance, affliction, social pcwer, press and idea, family insupport 
and guilt. For high school students the order of types of press is 
dominance, lack, frustration, family insupport, dominance-nurturance 
and affliction. 

(3) As the results of the needs diagnostic test show, needs for 
affiliation, abasement, dominance, emotionality, sex and autonomy 
tend to increase as grade increases, but needs for aggression tend 
to decrease. Need for achievement on the other hand remains con- 
sistantly high at all grade levels. 

(4) ITie needs diagnostic test results show that while males 
have strong needs for achievement, aggression, dominance, sex and 
autonomy, for females the strongest needs are for emotionality and 
abasement. 

The needs diagnostic test results also indicate that while rural 
students have a tendency for relatively stronger needs for abasement, 
emotionality and sex, students of middle and small cities show a 
relatively strong need for aggression, dominance and exhibitionism. 

E. Selt-concept 

(1) According to the results of the semantic differetical scales 
in general, secondary school students see themselves positively. 

(2) As a result of factor analysis of the characteristics of self, 
five factors were extracted. These are designated as "capable-not 
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capable," ''gentleness/' "activeness/* "realistic-idealistic" and "pro- 
gressive-conservative/* When comparing differences found among 
these characteristics according to school year, sex, re^on or socio- 
economic status, we find that middle school students are more deeply 
influenced by these factors than high school students. It appears 
that by the time they have reached high school, such external factors 
exert little 'nfluence on them. 

(3) Test results show that the identity characteristics for the 
students' identity figure is more positive than for themselves. 

(4) The item with the widest difference between their own 
identity and that of their identity figure was need for achievement, 
which was strong for the identity figure but weak for themselves. 

(5) Factor analysis of the identity figure characteristics pro- 
duced four factors which are designated as capable-not capable, 
gentleness, composed-impulsive and activeness. 

(6) From written comments, it was determined that famous 
people and teachers were selected most often as the identity figure 
and that the most frequently named famous person was the Korean 
hero Lee, Soon-shin, followed by Edison and Einstein. 

E Values 

The results of investigating Korean secondary students values 
classified into seven types are as follows: 

(1) A large number of students say that they consider human 
nature as basically good (44.9%), but as grade increases the tendency 
changes to a belief in human nature as neither good nor evil, but 
neutral. 
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(2) Attitudes about nature reveal that most students (80.2%) 
feel that nature can be controlled, but this attitude decreases with 
increase in grade and gradually changes to the ^dea of harmonizing 
with nature. 

(3) Student values regarding time show that more than halt 
(58.4%) emphasize the importance of the future and this tendency 
increases as grade increases. 

(4) Students value the attitude of becoming in their view of 
activity (54.1%). This emphasizes self-development, but this diminishes 
as grade increases, being displaced by **being" which emphasizes inner 
needs and self-expression. 

(5) Collateral human relationships are the predominant value 
(54.1%) initially but give way to individual relationships as grade 
increases. 

(6) In the students* views on economy, a large majority con- 
sider economic activity as a means to an end (87.3%). 

(7) Most students respond that if they had money they would 
purchase necessary goods (64.5%), but a sizable number indicate they 
would save it for the future (33.0%). High school students tend to 
consider using money for personal use more than middle school 
students. 

2. Implications 

From the results of this study, the following implication suggest 
themselves. 

First of all, measure of the cognitive level of Korean secondary 
school students, based on Piaget*s cognitive development theory, 
offers important insights into the construction of cur .^ulum, improve- 
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ment of teaching methods and developmerit of educational materials. 
According to the research data, most secondary students never reach 
the late formal operational stage of cognitive development, remaining 
in the early formal operational stage or the late concrete operational 
stage. According to Piaget's theory then, learning through concrete 
means needs to be pla*..^ed and implemented for students at the 
concrete operational stage and high-level abstract learning is too diffi- 
cult for students at the early formal operational stage. 

Secondly, the data on affective characteristics open the way for 
the establishment of sound affective educational aims, an evalua'aonal 
standard for affective characteristics and a valuable reference for 
effective teaching. 

If humanistic education, or education of the whole-person, which 
is a matter of concern and discussion everywhere today, is predicated 
upon the harmonious development of all human characteristics and 
the maximum realization of human values, then the concept is closely 
related to human affective characteristics. Therefore pretensions to 
this kind of education without an understanding of these characteris- 
tics, is only a slogan at best. One of the reasons why Korean education 
has been so partial to cognitive education-to the point of excess- 
has been due to the insufficiency of real knowledge regarding the 
affective domain of its students. More efforts for affective research 
and application of affective principles are needed. 

Finally, the results of the investigation into the affective charac- 
teristics of Korean secondary school students help make clear those 
problems which the students face outside of their studeies-the emo- 
tional, social and philosophical problems they must confront. This 
understanding can therefore provide the basis for more Valuable and 
effective guidance for the students for their future lives. 

They are in a severely unsettled and unbalanced period in their 
lives, caught in the iiJddle of a process of growth. It is from such 
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unsettled times that the problem of delinquency arises, and sound 
guidance is needed before difficulties occur, not after. For planning 
and carrying out an effective and suitable guidance program for the 
students, it will be immensely beneficial therefore to understand their 
concerns, interests, problems and troubles, which are among their 
developmental characteristics. 
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Table I!H . Parent Economic Status 





School 




Middle school 


High school 




^^^^^ Grade 


Total 


Total 


First 


Second 


Third 




First 


Second 


• 

Points 


Answers ^^^^ 






grade 


grade 


grade 


Total 


grade 


grade 




We have difficulty in 


Frequency 




789 


274 


273 


242 


.'63 


198 


165 




paying tuition. 




















1 




Cf 

70 


22.5 


24.9 


26.9 


25.5 


22.7 


'i8.4 


19.6 






wc aon I nave auiicuiiy 


Frequency 


2,883 


1,654 


508 


542 


604 


1,229 


630 


599 




in paying tuition, but 




















2 


can't spend freely 


% 


56.2 


52.3 


49.9 


50.7 


56.7 


62.2 


62.5 


61.8 




We don't have any pro- 


Frequency 


1,096 


721 


237 


254 


220 


385 


180 


205 




blem in paying tuition 




















3 


and can spend freely. 


% 


21.4 


22.8 


23.3 


23.8 


20.6 


19.5 


17.9 


21.2 






Frequency 


5,131 


3,164 


1,010 


(1,069 


1,066 


1,977 


1,008 


969 




Total 




















% 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 1 
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Table III-2. Father's Occupation 



Answers ^-.^ 


Total 


Total 


Middle sc^ 
grade 


lOOl 

grade 


grade 


High 
Total 


school 

1st 
grade 


grade 


Points 


laboror, support person* 
nel, agricultural worker, 
miner, driver, skilled labor 


Frequency 

% 


(2,273) 
47.9 


(1,459) 
47.9 


(448) 
45.5 


(501) 
47.9 


(510) 
50.3 


(814) 
47.2 


(415) 
45.2 


(399) 
49.5 


1 


restaurant, hotel Mother 
service employees 


Frequency 

% 


(312) 
6.6 


(202) 
6.6 


(71) 
7.2 


(65) 
6.2 


(66) 
6.5 


(110) 
6.4 


(67) 
7.3 


(43) 
5.3 


2 


^ retail & whole sa]e, sales 


Frequency 

% 


(415) 
8.7 


(259) 
8.5 


(79) 
8.0 


(98) 
9.4 


(82) 
8.1 


(156) 
9.1 


(84) 
9.2 


(72) 
8.9 


white^ollar worker, public 
officials (under 5th level) 
technician, soldier 


Frequency 

% 


(703) 
14.8 


(450) 
14.8 


(173) 
17.6 


(140) 
134 


(137) 
13.5 


(253) 
14.7 


(134) 
14.6 


(119) 
14.8 


high-tanking public off-i 
cials (over 4 th level), busi* 
ness and banking executive, 
owner of company, military 
officer 


Frequency 

% 


(476) 
10.0 


(291) 
9.6 


(73) 
7.4 


(111) 
10.6 


(107) 
10.6 


(185) 
10.7 


(106) 
11.5 


(79) 
9.8 


3 


doctor, lawyer, judge, 
professor, priest, researcher, 
professional 


Frequency 

% 


(145) 
3.1 


(86) 
2.8 


(40) 
4.1 


(28) 
2.7 


(18) 
1.8 


(59) 
3.4 


(36) 
3.9 


(23) 
2.9 


unemployed 


Frequency 
% 


(165) 
3.5 


(96) 
3.2 


(23) 
2.5 


3.7 


3.7 


(64) 
3.7 


3.3 


4.2 




other 


Frequency 

% 


(260) 
5.5 


(202) 
6.6 


(76) 
7.7 


(63) 
6.0 


(56) 
5.5 


(83) 
4.8 


(46) 
5.0 


(37) 
4.6 


Total 


Frequency 

% 


(4,749) 
100 


(3,045) 
100 


(985) 
100 


(1.045) 
100 


(1,013) 
100 


(1,724) 
100 


(918) 
100 


(806) 
100 
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Table III-3. Father's Educational Background 



^ 


School 




Middle school 


High 


school 










Total 


Total 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 




1st 


2nd 


Points 


Answers 






grade 


grade 


grade 


Total 


grace 


grade 




No fonnEl Education 


Frequency 


203 


155 


61 


51 


42 


to 


31 


17 






/o 




5.0 


6.1 


4^ 


4.0 




0,1 




1 


Graduate of elementary 


Frequency 


l,3oU 


853 


255 


293 


305 


501 


260 


«47 


school 


/o 


97 Q 


27 A 


io.z 


27.7 


29.0 


9R R 


lQ»0 






Middle school 


Frequency 


1,107 


704 


231 


235 


238 




9in 






graduate 


/o 




22.6 


22.8 


22.3 


22.6 


99 0 


91 < 




2 


High school graduate 


Frequency 


1,285 


oil 


10/ 


oil 
11 1 


z/o 


463 


9^1 


919 
zi z 






% 


26.3 


26.4 


26.4 


26.2 


26.4 


26.3 


25.8 


25.9 




Graduate of junior 


Frequency 


253 


141 


36 


46 


59 


112 


62 


50 




college drop out 


% 


5.2 


4.5 


3.6 


4.4 


5.6 


6.4 


6.4 


6.1 




College graduate or abovr 


Frequency 


670 


444 


160 


154 


130 


226 


127 


99 


3 




% 


13.7 


14.2 


15.8 


14.6 


12.4 


12.9 


13.1 


12.1 




Total 


Frequency 


4378 


3,119 


1,011 


1,056 


1,052 


1,759 


971 


818 






% 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 





Table III-4. Family Income 



^ — School 

Answers ^^""^^^^^ 


Total 


Total 


Middles 

1st 
grade 


:hool 

2nd 
grade 


3rd 
grade 


Higl 

Total 


1 school , 

1st 
grade 


2nd 
grade 


Points 


Monthly income below 
150 thousand won 


yicquenuy 

% 


l.**09 
29.7 


1.019 
31.1 


354 
34.8 


332 
31.3 


333 
3L4 


390 
22.0 


211 
22.3 


179 
21.9 


1 


Monthly income from 160 
thousand won to 300 
thousand won 


Frequency 


1.867 
38.1 


U64 
38.6 


343 
33.8 


394 
37.2 


380 
35.8 


750 
42.4 


399 
42.1 


351 
42.7 


2 


Monthly income from 310 
thousand won to 500 
thousand won 


Frequency 

% 


1.143 
23.3 


692 
21.1 


204 
20.1 


236 
22.3 


257 
24.2 


446 
25.2 


247 
26.1 


199 
24.2 


Monthly income from 510 
thousand won to 800 
thousand won 


Frequency 
% 


356 
7.3 


216 
6.6 


84 
8.3 


67 
6.3 


65 
6.1 


140 
7.9 


65 
6.9 


75 
9.1 


3 


Monthly income over 810 
thousand won 


Frequency 

% 


132 
2.7 


88 
2.7 


31 
3.1 


31 

IB 


26 
2.5 


44 
2.5 


IS 
2.7 


18 
2.2 


Total 


Frequency 

% 


4.907 
100 


3.279 
100 


1.016 
100 


1.060 
100 


1.061 
100 


1.770 
100 


948 
100 


822 
100 





Table III-5. Distribution of Students According to SES 



Total points 
fcr 4 items 


Number of 
students 


Percentage 


Cumulative 
percentage 


Sum of 
percentage 


Rank 


4 


336 


6.7 


6.7 


19.6 


1 


5 


647 


12.9 


19.6 






6 


770 


15.4 


35.0 


31.0 


2 


7 


ni 


i5.7 


50.6 






8 


329 


16.6 


67.2 


29.6 


3 


9 


(»49 


13.0 


80.1 






10 


^^0 


9.6 


89.7 






11 


319 


6.4 


96.1 


19.9 


4 


12 


197 


3.9 


100.0 






Total 


5,009 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 





Table III-6. Model of Value Orientations 



Orientation 


Postulated Range of Variations 


Human^ture 


Original sin 


Neutral 


Innate goodness 


Man-nature 


Subjugation to 
nature 


Harmony with 
nature 


Mastery over 
nature 


Time 


Past 


Present 


Future 


Activity 


Being 


Becoming 


Doing 


Human relationship 


Linearity 


CoUaterality 


Individualism 


View of economy 


Aim 


Neutral 


Means 


View of money 


'Saving 


Buying goods 


Spending on 
entertainment 



Table 111-7. Number of Students and Classes in Middle Schools Responding 

to Objective Tests by Region, Grade, and Sex 







Number 


1st grade 


2nd grade 


3rd grade 


Total 


Division 




Number of 
classes 


Number of 
students 


Number of 
classes 


Number of 
students 


Number of 
classes 


Number of 
students 


Number of 
students 


Number of 
students 


Large cities 


Male 


3 


3 


158 


3 


187 


3 


185 


9 


530 


Female 


5 


3 


188 


3 


193 


3 


183 


9 


564 


Middle and 
small cities 


Male 


3 


3 


178 


3 


187 


3 


179 


9 


544 


Female 


3 


3 


165 


3 


164 


3 


179 


9 


508 


Ruial aieas 


Male 


3 


3 


156 


3 


160 


3 


172 


9 


488 


Female 


3 


3 


178 


3 


181 


3 


171 


9 


530 


Total 


18 


18 


1,023 


18 


1,072 


18 


1,069 


54 


3,164 



Table III-8. Number of Students and Classes in High Schools Responding to 
Objective Tests by Region, Grade, and Sex 









1st 


grade 


2nd grade 


Total 


Divisi( 


>n 


school 


Number of 


Number of 


Number of 
classes 


Number of 
students " 


Number of 
classes 


Number of 
students 


Large cities 


Male 


3 


3 




3 


156 


/; 
o 


319 


Female 


3 


3 


168 


3 


155 


6 


323 


Middle and 
small cities 


Male 


3 


3 


176 


3 


174 


6 


350 




Female 


3 


3 


162 


3 


170 


6 


332 


Rural areas 


Male 


3 


3 


169 


3 


161 


6 


330 




Female 


3 


3 


171 


3 


156 


6 


327 


Total 


18 


18 


1,009 


18 


972 


36 


1,981 



lie 



Table 111-9. Number of Students and Classes in Middle Schools Responding to Free Response 

Questionnaires by Region, Grade, and Sex 







Number 
of schools 


1st grade 


2nd grade 


3rd grade 


Total 


Division 


Number oi 
classes 


Number of 
students 


Number of 
classes 


Number of 
students 


Number of 
classes 


Number of 
students 


Number of 
classes 


Number of 
students 


Large cities 


Male 


3 


3 


15 


3 


15 


3 


15 


«/ 


45 


Female 


3 


3 


15 


3 


15 


3 


15 


3 


45 


Middle and 
small cities 


Male 


3 


3 


15 


3 


15 


3 


15 


3 


45 


Female 


3 


3 


15 


3 


15 


3 


15 


3 


45 


Rural areas 


Male 


3 


3 


15 


3 


15 


3 


15 


3 


45 


Female 


3 


3 


15 


3 


15 


3 


15 


3 


45 


Total 


18 


J8 


90 


18 


90 


18 


90 


18 


210 
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Table III-IO. Number of Students and Qasses in High Schools Responding to Free 
Response Questionnaires by Region, Grade, and Sex 







Number of 


1st 


grade 


2nd grade 


Total 


Divisio 


n 


schools 


Number of 

Classes 


Number of 
students 


Number of 
classes 


Number of 
students 


Number of 
classes 


MUIIlOCi Kfl 

Students 


I<aige cities 


male 


0 


3 


15 


3 


1 


i 


30 


Female 


3 


3 


15 


3 


15 


3 


30 


Middle and 
Small cities 


Male 


3 


3 


15 


3 


15 


3 


30 




Female 


3 


3 


15 


3 


15 


3 


30 


Rural areas 


Male 


3 


3 


15 


3 


15 


3 


30 


Female 


3 


3 


15 


3 


15 


3 


30 


Total 


IS 


18 


90 


18 


90 


18 


180 
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Table IIM 1 . Instruments Used for Each Area of Research 



Domain of research 


Instrument 


(1) 


Cognitive development 


Logical development test 


(2) 


Affective development 






1) Emotion 


Diary, Composition (3) 




2) Interests 


Questionnaire of students concerns, com- 
position (1), (2), Standardized 
Adaptation-iest 




3) Needs 


Standardized needs diagnostic test 




4) Values 


Values test 




5) Self-consciousness 


Semantic differentials for self 




6) Home Environments 


Home Environment questionnaire 



Table IIH2. Split-half Reliability of Needs Diagnostic Test 





Aba 


Ach 


Aff 


Agg 


Dom 


Emo 


Exh 


Sex 


Aut 


Male N ^ 142 


.71 


.81 


.78 


.88 


.89 


.82 


.91 


.90 


.81 


Female N = 139 


.79 


.85 


.19 


.88 


.90 


.90 


.85 


.82 


.83 



* Reliability based on Spearman-Brown Formula 



Table 111-13. Retest Reliability of Needs Diagnostic Test 





Aba 


Ach 


Aff 


Agg 


Dom 


Emo 


Exh 


Sex 


Aut 


? 


F 


Male N = 333 


.91 


.84 


.79 


.84 


.81 


.83 


:84 


.76 


.78 


.95 


.31 


Female N = 281 


.71 


,83 


.78 


.84 


.81 


.83 


.80 


.81 


.74 


.86 


.40 



* Retest was done at intervals of 2 weeks 
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TableIIM4. Testing Schedule 



\eachg*radc 
Session 


1st cbss 


2nd cbss 


3rd cbsi 


1st session 


Logical.development 
test (50 min.) 


Standardized Adaptation 
test (50 min.) 


Com osition 
(50 min.) 


2nd session 


Standardized needs test 
(50 mln.) ^ 


Questionnaire of 
concerns (45 min.) 


TAT (50 min.) 


3rd session 


Values test (45 min.) 


Semantic differentials for 
seif(40 min.) 





Table 111-15. Degree of Concensus Between TAT Analysts 
Scorings and Concensus Answers (%) 



Analysts 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Average of 4 cases 


71 


66 


84 


81 


67 


83 


74 


71 


94 


82 


58 


71 



Table III-16. Types of Logic and Method of Evaluation of 
Logic Development Test 



Type 


Items of test 


1. Proposition 


a. Proposition 1 (Item 3, 4) 

(1) 0 points: Item 3 &4 wrong 

(2) 1 points: One of the two wrong and the 
other right 

(3) 2 points: Both right 

b. Proposition II (Item 9, 10) 
As for proposition 1 


2. Probability (Hem 11,12) 


As for proposition II 


3. Combination 
(Item 2,6,7.13) 


(1) 0 points!^ ^ of items answered 

(2) I points: ^ to 5/6 of items answered 

(3) 2 points: 5/6 of items or more answered 


4. Two«dimensionaI reasoning 
(Item 8) 


(1) 0 points: of items answered 

(2) 1 points: Oneof the lines of the answers of 
width and length is changed or two bbnks 
are changed 

(3) 2 points: The answers of width and length 
are all right 


5. Seriation (Item 1^) 


(1) 0 points: One answer wrong 

(2) 1 points: Both answers right 
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Table UI-l?. Criteria of TATAnalysis 

Cbnlflation ofNetdi 



I. Needs from external 


2. Needs from relationships 


Needs from rdection of 


ftctort 


with other pcoplr 


press 


(1) AchJevemcnt 


(1) AfnUation 


(I)* Abasement 


(2) Acquisition 


(2) Assxession 


(2) Autonomy 






(3) Blame* Avoidance 


(4) Cognlzince 


(4) Exposition 


(4) Deference 


(3) Constpjction 


(5) Nuituranoo 


(5) Harm*AvoIdance 


(6) Countertction 


(6) Recognition 


(6) Defeiidcnce 


^t) cXiUuloe 






(8) Nutxunce 


(o; Sex 


(o; oeciuuon 


(9) Piiiivity 


(9) Succomnce 


\yf jcvioiacy 




(lu; dapenoriijr 




/tf\ DotMntiMn 

(II; Keieniion 


(1 1; ounuinco 




112; deniinenco 


(12) Contrariance 




(1^; uxxiersitnuinjf 






Ossiincttion orptess 






K >Vmin press 


2. Press of dicumstanoo 


3. Internal press 


(t) Acquisition 


(1) Disaster 


(!) Death 


(2) AfniiftUon 


(2) tudc 


(2) lUness 


(3) Asuesdon 


(3) AffUction 


(3) Frustration 


(4) Cognizance 


(4) Udc 


(4) Guilt 


($) Deference 


(5) DiXittt 


(5) Physical Inadoquac) 


(6) Dominance 


(6) Variety 


(6) Vcr.tal Inadequacy 


(7) Example 




(7) Operating 


(8) Exposition 




{8) Inferiority 



(9) Hurturance 

(10) Rejection 

(11) Retention 

(12) Sex 

(13) Succorance 4. Sodal power, press and 

(14) Gratuity ^ 

(15) Family imCp^rt 

(16) Rival 

(17) Birth of tibUns 

(18) Dom-Nui 
(19> AK-Dom 
(20^ Deception 
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Table IV-1 . Means Scores of Lcgic Tests with Different Ages 



Age 


Logic 


Proposition 


Probability 


Combination 


Two-dimensional 
reasoning 


12 Age 

XT — cnn 


M 


0.32 


0.21 


0.71 


0.83 


SD 


0.47 


0^4 


0^3 


U.93 


13 Age 


M 


0.38 


0.25 


0.73 


0.86 


N = 976 


SD 


0^2 


0^6 


0^3 


0.93 


14 Age 


M 


0.48 


0.43 


0.91 


1.04 


N = 953 


SD 


0.61 


0.70 


0.56 


0.96 


15 Age 


M 


0.63 


0.58 


1.09 


1.28 


N = 917 


SD 


0.66 


0.79 


0^5 


0.91 


16 Age 


M 


0.63 


0.71 


1.14 


1.43 


N = 871 


SD 


0.64 


0.84 


Oo3 


0.87 


Total 


M 


0.49 


0.44 


0.92 


1.09 


N = 4,316 


SD 


0^8 


0.69 


0.54 


0.92 


F 


31.8 


47.9 


69.2 


53.6 


P 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 



* Total of 2 points possible for all 4 types of logic. 
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Table IV-2. Mean Scores of Logic Tests Tests with Different Grades 



"--^....^ Logic 
Grade "^---.^^ 


rr 0 pvM uu n 






Two-dimensional 
reasoning 


Is. yx of Mid, school 
N = 942 


n 


0^8 


0.18 


0.65 


0.76 


SD 


0.43 


0.48 


0.52 


0.91 


2iid yr of Mid. school 
N«961 


M 


0.41 


0.25 


0.78 


0.95 


SD 


0.55 


0.55 


0.53 


0.94 


3rd yr of Mid. school 
N = 979 


M 


0.46 


0.4u 


0.89 


0.96 


SD 


0.57 


0.67 


0.54 


0.94 


1st yr of high school 
N = 952 


M 


0.68 


0.70 


• 1.19 


1J8 


SD 


0.68 


0.82 


0.50 


0.87 


2nd yr of High school 
N = 968 


M 


0.65 


0.71 


1.10 


1.47 


SD 


0.61 


0.85 


0.56 


0.84 


AU 

N~ 4.802 


M 


0.50 


0.45 


0„92 


1.10 


SD 


0.57 


0.67 


0.53 


0.90 


F 


101.9 


137.9 


22.5 


147.5 


P 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 



Table IV-3. Means Scores of Logic Tests with Different Regions 



Region 


Logic 


Proposition 


ProbabUity 


Combination 


Two-dimensional 
reasoning 


Large cities 
N= 1,704 


M 


0.58 


0.55 


1.00 


1.23 


SD 


0.63 


0.84 


0.56 


0.94 


Middle & small 
dtiesN= 1,560 


M 


0.52 


0.50 


0.96 


1.10 


SD 


0.64 


0.80 


0.64 


0.96 


Rural areas 
N= 1,598 


M 


0.41 


0.28 


0.78 


0.98 


SD 


0.56 


0.61 


0.55 


0.96 


AU 

N« 4,802 


M 


0.50 


0.44 


0.91 


1.11 


SD 


0.61 


0.75 


0.58 


0.95 


F 


44.8 


63.4 


83.8 


48.5 


P 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 
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Table IV^. Mean Scores of Logic Tests with Different Sexes 



^^^^^ Logic 


Proposition 


Probability 


Combination 


rea oning 


Male 


M 


0.45 


0^9 


0.98 


1.12 


N = 2,125 


SD 


0^8 


0.83 


0.56 


0.95 


Female 


M 


0^4 


0.32 


0.86 


1.10 


N = 2,677 


SD 


0.63 


0.64 


0.59 


0.95 


Total 


M 


0^0 


00.46 


0.92 


1.11 


N = 4,802 


SD 


0.61 


0.74 


0.58 


0.95 


F 




67.2 


110.9 


7.6 


5.8 


P 




.000 


.000 


.066 


.016 



Table IV-5. Mean Scores of Logic Tests with Different SES 



^^^.^^ Logic 
SES ^^^^^ 


Proposition 


Probability 


Combination 


Two-dimensional 
reasoning 


Low 


M 


0.39 


0.32 


0.79 


0.96 


N = 886 


SD 


0.56 


0.65 


0.57 


0.96 


Middle-low 


M 


0.48 


0.39 


0.87 


1.08 


N = 1,410 


SD 


0.61 


0.71 


0.57 


0.9.6 


Middlc*high 


M 


0.54 


0.50 


0.97 


1.16 


N = 1,337 


SD 


0.62 


0.79 


0.59 


0.95 


High 


hi 


0.58 


0.54 


1.01 


1.22 


N = 899 


SD 


0.65 


0 84 


0.60 


0.94 


All 


M 


0.50 


0.44 


0.91 


1.11 


N = 4,532 


SD 


0.61 


0.75 


0.58 


0.95 


F 




19.1 


19.1 


28.4 


10.7 


P 




.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 



ERIC 
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Table IV- 6. Proportions of Students to the Cognitive Development 

Stage by Age 



late concrete 



I early forma! 
* operational stage 

I late formal 

' operational stage 





03% 


0% 


0.6% 


1.4% 


1.3% 


100 






















90 - 












SO- 












TO- 


35.1% 


41.9% 








dU 






56.6% 






50 




[ — ^^"^^ — " 




68.5% 














40- 










76.1% 


30- 


i 64.6% [ : 


f 58.1% I 


j43^8%L 






20- 








' ioii^j 




10- 










22.6% 


% / 


12 

(N = 599) 


13 

(N = 976) 


14 

(N=953) 


15 

(N = 917) 


16 

(N=871) 



ERIC 
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Table IV-7, Proportions of students to the Cognitive Development 

Stage by Grade 



0.1% 0.1% 0.4% 2.3% 0.8% 



late conaetc 
operational stage 



eaily formal 
operational stage 

late formal 
operational stage 



100 










90 












89 - 


30.1% 


48.8% 


52.2% 






70- 












60- 












50 ' 








76.1% 


77.5% 












40- 






r " ' 






30- 












20- 

1 






; 1 47.4% ' ' 










i " 


; 1 21.6% i, . 


. ij 21.7%[, 


% / 


1st Grade 
of Middle 
school 


2nd GrAde 
of Middle 
school 


3rd Grade 
of Middle 
school 


1st Grade 
of High 
school 


2nd Grade 
of High 
school 
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Table IV-8. Propertions of Students to the Cognitive Development 
Stage by Grade and Region 



2nd 

Grade 

ofRS 



1st 

Grade 
ofRS. 



3rd 

Grade 

ofM.S 



2nd 

Grade 

ofM.S. 



Large Cities 
Middle and 
Small Cities 
Rural Aiea» 



Large Cities 
Middle and 
Small Cities 
Rural Area 



Large Cities 
Middle and 
Small Cities 
Rural Area 



Large Cities 
Mjddlc and 
Small Cities 
Rural Area 



1st Large Cities 
Grade Middle and 
ofM.S SmaU Cities 
Rural Area 




Grade Region 

Percentage 



Late concrete operational stage 
1 I Early formal operational stage 
IHH Late formal operational stage 



Table IV-9. Proportions of Students to the Cognitive Development 
Stage by Age and Region 



N 

I 



16 



15 



14 



13 



12 

Age 



Large Cities 
Middle and 
Small Cities 
Rural Areas 



Large cities 
Middle and 
Small Cities 
Rural Areas 



Large Cities 
Middle and 
Small Cities 
Rural Areas 



Large Cities 
Middle and 
Small Cities 
Rural Areas 



Large Cities 
Middle and 
Small Cities 
Rural Areas 



Region . y 
Percentage 




^^^'^^ Lato concrete operational stage 
I [ Early formal operational stage 
HHH Late formal operational stage 



ERLC 



Table IV-10. Contents and Emotions from Middle School Students' Diaries 



Consea? (tiiemci)!N^ 


trouble 


Despair 
fruitra- 

tk>r 


tc«iedness 
melancholy 


Dla- 
pleasure 


Self-conde- 
mnation 
rejict 


deUght 


Lore for 
family 4 
relativee 


LoYofof 
the oppo- 
site sex 


AnUcabi* 
Uty 


Curiosity 


Hope 
suppUca* 

tion 


Pride 
dignity 


Retohi- 
tion 


"Other 
emotion 


Tot*! 


Htthbiafrphytkil 


7 

(fX5) 


2 

(0.1) 


2 

(0.1) 


2 

(0.1) 


2 

(0.1) 


2 

(0.1) 






1 

(0.1) 




5 

(0.4| 


4 

(0.3) 


2 

" (0.1) 


5 

(0.4) 


34 

(2.5) 


RelAtiocswtthfiiea<U 


7 

(Oi) 


5 
(0.4) 


4 

(0.3) 


20 
(li) 


8 

(0.6) 


14 

(1.0) 




1 

(0.1) 


26 
(1.9) 


1 

(0.1) 


4 

(0.3) 


4 

(03) 


8 

(06) 


19 

(lA) 


121 
(8.8) 


Rektions with funny 
sadRkthrM 


17 


8 

(0.6) 


12 

(0.9) 


16 

(1.2) 


17 

(1.1) 


26 

(1^) 


26 
(1.9) 


1 

(0.1) 


3 

(OJ) 


2 
(0.1) 


12 

(0.9) 


8 

(0.6) 


23 
(1.7) 


32 

(23) 


201 
(14 6) 


Group ictMty 


2 

(0.1) 


2 
(0.1) 


1 

(0.1) 


1 

(0.1) 


2 

(0.1) 


8 
(0.6) 






12 

(0.9) 


1 

(0.1) 


2 

(0.1) 


6 

(0.4) 


4 

(0.3) 


3 

(0.2) 


.44 

(3.2) 


Formation of pexr 
•onailty 


(0.2) 




2 

(0.1) 




2 
(0.1) 


2 

(0.1) 


1 

(0.1) 








6 

(0.4) 


3 

(02) 


5 

(0.4) 


7 

(0.5) 


31 

(2.3) 


TlMoppo site lex and. 






1 

(0.1) 




1 

(0.1) 






12 

(0.9) 


1 

(0.1) 


4 
(0.3) 




1 

(0.1) 




3 

(0.2) 


23 
(1.7) 


Study problems 


49 

(3.6) 


8 

(06) 


1 

(0.1) 


5 

(0.4) 


33 

(2.4) 


12 

(0.9) 


1 

(0.1) 


2 

(0.1) 


4 

(0.3) 


3 

(0.2) 


23 

(1.7) 


15 

(1.1) 


102 
(7,4) 


16 

(1.2) 


274 

(19,9) 


School Ufe 


26 

(1.9) 


31 

(2.3) 


3 

(0.2) 


40 

(2.9) 


30 
(2.2) 


47 

(3.4) 


10 

(0.7) 




23 
(1.7) 


11 

(a8) 


30 
(2.2) 


19 
(1.4) 


62 
(4.5) 


46 

(3.3) 


378 
(25.3) 


noooet vio leiiun 


(OJ) 


iQA) 


(02) 


3 

(0.2) 


2 

(0.1) 


27 

(2.0) 


2 

(0.1) 




6 

(04) 


11 

(0.8) 


6 

(04) 


3 

(0 2) 


8 

(06) 


12 

(0.9) 


90 
(6.5) 


Values 


3 

(0.2) 


3 

(0.2) 


4 

(0.3) 


3 

(0.2) 


6 

(0.4) 


2 

(0.1) 


1 

(0.1) 




2 

(0.1) 


6 

(0.4) 


7 
(0.<) 


5 

(0.4) 


23 
IIJ) 


21 

(1.5) 


86 
(6.3) 


Sodal conccpti 




3 

(0.2) 




5 

(0.4) 




4 

(0.3) 






4 

(OJ) 


2 

(0.1) 


7 
(0.5) 


3 

(0.2) 


8 

(06) 


7 

(0.5) 


43 

(3 1) 


Othtx 


4 

(0.3) 


1 

(0.1) 


2 

(0.1) 


1 

(0.1) 


4 

(0.3) 


6 

(0.4) 


3 

m) 




4 

(0.3) 


2 

(0.1) 


5 

(0.4) 


3 

10,2) 


4 

(0.3) 


11 

(0.8) 


50 
(3,6) 


Total 


120 
(8.7) 


68 

(4.9) 


' 35 
(2i) 


96 
(7.0) 


ICS 
(7.6) 


150 
(10.9) 


44 

(3.2) 


16 

(1.2) 


86 
(6.3) 


43 

(3.1) 


107 
(7.8) 


74 

(5.4) 


245 
(18.1) 


182 
(13J) 


U75 
(100) 



* The number In parentheses Is percental 



Table IV-1 1 . Contents and Emotions from High School Students' Diaries 



Content. - (thwnt) 


Woiiy 
trouble 


Dtvptir 

fmstrx* 
tion 


LoneUnett 
nekocholy 


[demre 


Self-con* 
demnation 


Pletsure 
deUtht 


Love for 

fimily 

relatives 


Lore for 
the oppo* 


Amiabi- 
lity 


Curiosity 


Hope 
suppUca* 
tion 


Pride 
ditnity 


Retolu* 
tion 


Other 
emotion 


Totil 


Ketlthaadphysictl 

CQDditiOa 


3 

(OS) 






2 

(04) 




1 

(0.2) 








1 

(0.2) 






4 

(0.7) 


4 

(0.7) 


15 

(2.7) 


R»htk>iu with friendj 


A 

(0.7) 


3 

(05) 


1 

(0.2) 


S 

(0.9) 


7 

(1.3) 


4 

(0.7) 




1 

(0.2) 


16 

(2.9) 




4 

(0.7) 


2 

(0.4) 


3 

(OS) 


4 

(07) 


54 

(9.9) 


ReUtions with Cimily 
aadrtktivM 


4 

(0.7) 


S 

(0.9) 


2 

(OA) 


1 

(02) 


6 

(1.1) 


8 

(U) 


11 

(2.0) 


2 

(02) 






4 

(0.7) 


3 

(0.5) 


9 

(1.6) 


9 

(1.6) 


63 

(WS) 


Group acthitjr 


1 

(02) 




1 

(0.2) 


I 

(0,2) 


1 

(0.2) 


8 

(IS) 




1 

(02) 


3 

(OS) 


1 

(0.2) 






1 

(02) 


1 

*02) 


19 

(^S) 


Formatioi} ofpex> 
ntutity 




2 

(0.4) 


4 

(0.7) 


3 

(0.5) 


2 

(0.4) 






1 

(0.2) 




1 

(0.2) 


1 

(0,2) 


2 

(0.4) 


5 

(0.9) 


3 

(OS) 


24 

(4.4) 


The opposite lex vaA 
lex 


2 

(0.4) 


1 

(0.2) 


4 

(0.7) 


1 

(0.2) 




1 

(02) 




13 

(2v4) 


1 

(0.2) 


2 

(0.4) 


1 

(02) 




4 

(0.7) 


6 

(1.1) 


36 

(6.6) 


Study problems 


21 

(38) 


3 

(OS) 


3 * 

(OS) 


2 

(0.4) 


14 

(2.6) 


1 

(02) 


1 

(0.2) 


1 

(0.5) 


5 

(2.9) 


3 

(OS) 


5 

(0.9) 


3 

(OS) 


29 
• (5.3) 


4 

(0.7) 


95 

(17.4) 


School Ufe 


S 

(0.9) 


A 

(0.7) 


4 

(0.7) 


5 

(0.9) 


10 

(1^) 


7 

(1.3) 


2 

(0.4) 


1 

(02) 


6 

(1.1) 


3 

(0.5) 


11 

(2 0) 


5 

(0.9) 


32 

(5.9) 


15 

(2.7) 


110 
(20.1) 


Hobbki tnd Ithuxc 






1 

(0.2) 






7 




1 


1 




1 

(0.2) 




3 

(0.5) 


8 

it <\ 
(1.3^ 


22 

(4.0) 


Vihses 


6 
(1.1) 


2 

(0.4) 


(09) 


2 

(0.4) 


8 

(IJ) 




1 

(0.2) 




2 

(0.4) 


4 

(0.7) 


3 

(OS) 


4 

(0.7) 


14 

(2 6) 


(1.1) 


57 

(10.4) 


Sockl concepts 




2 

(0^) 




5 

(0.9) 


1 

(0.2) 








4 

(0.7) 


2 

(0.4) 


1 

(0.2) 


3 

(0.5) 


4 

(OS) 


5 

(0.9) 


27 

(4.9) 


Other 


3 

(OS) 


1 

(0.2) 






1 

(0.2) 


3 

(0.5) 




1 

(02) 


2 

(0.4) 


1 

(02) 


3 

(OS) 




7 

(1.3) 


2 

(04) 


24 

(4.4) 


Totil 


49 

(9^) 


23 

(4.2) 


25 

(4.6) 


27 

(4.9) 


50 
(9.2) 


40 

(7.3) 


15 

(2.7) 


21 

(3.8) 


40 

(7.3) 


18 

(3.3) 


34 

(6.2) 


22 
(4.0) 


115 
(21.1) 


67 
(12.3) 


546 

(100) 



• The number la pt;«ithe«ei b peroenta<e 
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Table IV-1 2. Emotions of Middle and High School Students' Diaries by Grade 



\ Grade 


1st year of 
middle school 

N=481 


2nd year of 
middle school 

N=452 


3rd year of 
..;.ddle school 

N=442 


' 1st year of 
high school 

N=304 


2nd year of 
high school 

N=242 


\Xontcnts 


Contents 


% 
(fre- 

quency) 


Contents 


% 
(fre- 
quency) 


Contents 


% 
(fre- 
quency) 


Contents 


% 
(fre- 
quency) 


Contents 


% 
(fre- 
quency) 


1st 


Resolution 
(Will) 


18.9 
(91) 


Resolution 
(Will) 


16.6 
(75) 


Resolution 
(Will) 


18.8 

(83) 


Resolution 
(Will) 


23.4 
(71) 


Resolution 
(Will) 


18.2 
(44) 


2nd 


Pleasure 
Delight 

Exulation* 


10.8 
(52) 


Pleasure 

delight 

Exuitation 


12.4 
(56) 


Worry 

trouble 

Anxiety 


10.2 
(45) 


Worry 
trouble 
Anxiety 
(frelfulness) 


10.2 
(31) 


Self-condem- 
nation 
Regret, pain 


0.1 

(22) 


3id 


Hope 

supplication 
Yearing 


Q.6 
(46) 


Displeasure 

anger 

Rage 


7.5 
(34) 


Pleasure 

delight 

Exultation 


8,4 
(37) 


Self-condem- 
nation 
Regret 


9.2 

(28) 


Pleasure 

delight 

Exultation 


8.3 
(20) 


4th 


Worry 

trouble 

Anxiety 


8.7 

(42) 


Self-oc^ndem- 

nation 

Regret 


7^ 
(34) 


Self-condem- 
nation 
Regret 


7.7 

(34) 


Amicability 
comradery 


8.6 

(26) 


Hope 

supplication 
Yearning 


7.9 
(19) 


5th 


Seif>condem- 

nation 

Regret 


7.5 
(36) 


Hope 

supplication 
Yearning 


6.0 
(27) 


Hope 

supplication 
Yearning 


7.7 
(34) 


Pleasure 

delight 

Exultation 


7.9 

(24) 


Worry trouble 

trouble 

Anxiety 


7.4 
(18) 
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Table IV-13. Emotions of Middle and High School Students' Diaries by Sex 



U School 


' Middle 


school 


High school 


\ OCX 


Male N = 464 




Female N = 911 


Male N = 289 


Femdc N = 257 


Contents 
Rank \ 


Contents 


% 
fre- 
quency 


Contents 


% 
frc^ 
quency 


Contents 


% 

fre- 
quency 


Contents 


% 
ire- 
quency 


1st 


Resolution 
(Will) 


21.8 
(101) 


Resolution 
(WiU) 


16.2 
(148) 


Resolution 
(Will) 


26.0 
(75) 


Resolution 
(WiU) 


15.6 
(40) 


2nd 


Pleasure delight 
Exultation 


12.9 
(60) 


Pleasure delight 
Exultation 


9.9 

(90) 


Self-condemnation 


10.4 


Worry trouble 
Anxiety 


9.7 
(25) 


3rd 


Worry trouble 
Anxiety 


8.4 

(39) 


Worry trouble 
Anxiety 


8.9 
(81) 


Worry trouble 
Anxiety 


8.3 
(24) 


Pleasure delight 
Exultation 


8.6 
(22) 


4th 


Self-condemnation 
Regret, pain 


7.8 
(36) 


Hope supplication 
Yearning 


7,9 
(73 


Amicability Com- 
radery 


8.0 
(23) 


Hope supplication 
Yearning 


8.2 
(21) 


5th 


Hope supplication 
Yearning j 


7.5 

(35) 


Self-condemnation 
Regret 


7.6 
(69) 


Pleasure delight 
Exultation 


6.2 
(18) 


Self-condemnation 
Regret 


7.8 
(20) 
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Table lV-14, Comparison of Students* Main Daily Weekday Routines by Grade 





TotilmMdkKhool 
itudcnls 

N- 3.146 


Totil hUh Khool 
ttudenis 


Ittyeu cf 
mUdlf Khool 

N- 1,020 


2Ad ye«2 of middle 
Khool 

N- 1.067 


3 lyeuofmiddk 
Khool 

N- 1.059 


Itt year ofhith 

Khool 

N- 1.001 


2nd yetr of hith 
Khool 

N-967 


lUnk \ 

\ 


Conttati 


% 

queney 


. Contcati 


ffe- 
quency 


CoPtcnts 


ff«- 
quency 


Contents 


ff«- 
quency 


Cooter.tt 


fie' 

quency 


Content! 


% 

ffO- 

quency 


Contcnlt 


fre- 
quency 


Itt 


Rcv1«w»nd 
pitrfcw 


M.7 
(8W) 


Review and 
pnvkw 


27.1 
(533) 


Review and 
pfcview 


35.9 
(3W) 


Review and 
pfeview 


23.1 
(246) 


Kouie work 


21.t 

(231) 


Review and 
pfCview 


M.3 
(2S3) 


Review and 
preview 


23.9 
(250) 


3U 


HooMvott 


Vi.t 
«55) 


W»lchin|TV 
nrwip«p<ti 


(319) 


HoUK wofk 


lt.9 
(193) 


i{ouM vnk 


21j6 
(231) 


Rcvkwtnd 
prtvkw 


21.4 
(227) 


Watchlni TV 
Of f eiadlni new< 
neweipm 


17.5 
(175) 


WiUhlntTV 
Of f etdini 
fKw^>apen 


16.) 
(15t) 




WaichlfttTV 
Of rc*4jfl| 


(585) 


Lbttalfli to 
tnuiiciod 


14^ 
(27«) 


WatthlftiTV 
Of rt*din( 

IKW^UpCfl 


14.1 
(144) 


Witchlni TV 
of Teadlni 
fMwtptpcri 


2a9 

(223) 


Watchlnf TV 
ocfeadins 


20j6 
(21t) 


KouM work 


14.1 


Littenlnt to 

muilciAd 

ndio 


S5.5 
(150) 


4th 


SpeikUAg time 
with fimSy 


6.7 
(210) 


HmmwoiIc 


11.9 
(234) 


SpeDdinf dme 
with f ifliUy 


ti.5 

m 


SpOftt 


(73) 


Ufienjns to 

mstkand 

ndlo 


(79) 


Lnteosni to 
tnuticand 

fldiO 


116 
(126) 


HoUKVOfS 


56 
(93) 


Sth 


Spottt 


54 
(175) 


Rettiivf Of 


5^ 
(110) 


Sporti 


(47) 


Sptndtni time 
vdth fanSy 


6.5 
(69) 


Spendlnf time 
with fafflQy 


7.1 
(7il 


Spendiftt with 
faniQy 


5j6 
(56) 


Tclkiniwlth 
friends 


6.5 
(63) 
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Table IV-1 5. Comparison of Main DaUy Weekday Routines by Sex 



\V\ School 


Middle school 


Higli school 


\\ Sex 


Male N= 1,555 


Female 1,591 


Male N 990 


Female N = 97fi 


\ Contents 
Rank \ 
\ 


Contents 


% 
fre- 
quency 


Contents 


% 
frc- 

quency 


Contents 


% 
fre- 
quency 


Contents 


7o 
fre» 

Qucncv 


1st 


Review and 
preview 


28.0 
(435) 


House work 


29.3 
(466) 

25.4 
(404) 


Review and 
preview 


35.5 
(351) 


Review* and 
preview 


18.6 


2nd 


Watching T.V or 
reading news- 
p3pers 


21.4 
(332) 


ReWcw and 
preview 


■ 

Watching TV and' 
reading nev;s* 
papers 


16.4 
(162) 


House work 


17.3 
I' 169) 


3rd 


House work 


12.2 
(189) 


Watching TV and 
reading news* 
papers 


15.9 
(253) 


Listening to music 
and radio 


12.6 
(125) 


Watching TV and 
reading news* 
papers 


\ — 

16.1 
(157) 


4th 


Sports 


10.5 
(164) 


Spending time 
with family 


7.5 
(120) 


House work 


6.6 
(65) 


Listening to 
music and radio 


15.4 
(151) 


5th 


Spending time 
with family 


5.8 
(90) 


Listening to music 
and radio 


5.4 
(86) 


Sports 


6.2 
(6.1) 


Spending time 
with family 


75 
(73) 



ERIC 
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Table IV-16. Comparison of main daily holiday routines by school year 



1 


1 Cbatmu \ 


ToUlmid.ichool 

tM4<8tl 

N-).I57 


itudcntt < 
N-l.W) 


lit yrof niid.« 


2itf]rrofi9id. 
N* 1.070 


3rd yi ot pM. KbodI 
N- 1.064 


N. 1.001 


2»4)riofMi> Khool 
N-9iJ 


IU»k \ 


CMteeti 


frt- 


CofltcftU 


% 

ttf 


CotUaii 


% 

bf 


Cmusu 


% 

in- 


CoatrnU 


% 

frt. 




fre* 

<r»e»cy 




(n- 

quency 


In 




11.1 

(S70> 




6.2 




11.1 

UtS) 


ItOUMwOlk 


114 

(197) 


WiUKIacT.Vof 


lt.7 
(199) 




16.4 

<I6S) 


ReUtkwtKtMiy 
(Qiordi, iKapk) 


17.0 
(i64) 




Witdil^ TV or 

P«p€TI 


17.$ 
($56) 


Witchlni TV a 


19.7 
»09) 


WiUbln<TVoi 
ff t^wj: nrvt- 


17.2 
(176) 


WitekfavTVor 
pipm 


16.9 
(111) 




17.7 
(ISI) 


Witch]r|TV« 
pipm 


16.0 
(161) 


Mo«Mw«fk 


16.1 
t'lSS) 


3rd 


pfCvWw 


tl 

OH} 


(Churcli.iraplc) 


1$.3 


preview 


14.9 
U$2) 


Spent 


12.0 
(12t) 


Spofii 


9.7 
(103) 


Rcl%iowiMtKit)r 
(Ontixh. trapk) 


13.4 
(13$) 


WttctiiniTVof 
pipefi 


15.3 
(Itg) 


4tk 




9.7 

007) 


Spotu 


7.1 
(1$4) 


Sp«fidinc time 


10 


Rrrkwa»d 
pfe*k» 


9.2 
(9t) 


Rf ticiMi KiHty 
(ClMrck.ie; j 


9J 

(99) 


Review tikd 
pfevitw 


9.$ 
(») 


SpoiU 


P6\ 


5tk 


RiUllotti »ctKity 


ri 

iiSi) 


Rnicw tnd 


tun 




7.5 

a7) 


RiUtlowi t£tKhy 
(CkvRh. Kmpk) 


7^ 


Review ui4 
prcvkw 


9.0 
(96) 


SpMU 


7.7 
(71) 


Spend «txtia« 
w^lhrrimdi 


6J 
(60) 



ERIC 
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Table IV-17. Comparison of Main Daily Holiday Routines by Sex. 



W\ School 


Middle school 


High school 


\\ Sex 


Male N = 1,559 


Female N = 1,598 


Male N = 994 


Female N = 979 


\ Contents 
Rank 


Contents 


% 
fre- 
quency 


Contents 


% 
fre- 
quency 




% 
fre- 
quency 


^omenis 


% 

fro 

quency 


1st 


Sports 


17.8 
(277) 


Housework 


22.4 
(358) 


Watching TV or 
reading news- 
papers 


15.4 


Housework 


19.0 
(186) 


2nd 


Watching TV or 
reading news- 
papers 


21.4 
(273) 


Watching TV or 
reading news- 
papers 


17.7 
(283) 


Sports 


14.4 
(143) 


activity 


18.2 
(178) 


3rd 


Housework 


13.6 

(212) 


Review and 
preview 


12.6 
(202) 


Housework 


13.5 


Watching TV or 
reading news- 
papers 


15.9 
(156) 


4th 


Review and 
preview 


9.2 
(144) 


Religious activity 
(church, temple) 


9.6 
(153) 


Religious activity 


12.2 
(121) 


Spending time 
with family 


8.1 
(79) 


5th 


Religious activity 
(chuich, temple) 


6.5 
(102) 


Spending time 
with family 


7.9 
(126) 


Review and 
preview 


8.1 
(81) 


Review and 
preview 


6.9 
(68) 
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Table IV-1 8. Comparison of Problems of Greatest Concern by Grade 





\^ Gndt 

\ Ctiottttts 


Total B 
tm 

N 


-3.161 


Totilh;! 
itaifa 

N-1, 


975 


Ittnof rai^fcfaool 
N- 1.021 


2sdyt«fmUaeKhool 
N- 1.071 


3rd jt o' toU&c Khool 
N-1^9 


lityrofhlihKbocl 
N- 1.008 


2BdyrorUt^KlM)ol 
N-967 




Coettati 


% 

Tnqaeacy 


COBttUI 


% 

fnqocacjr 


Coateatx 


% 

freqotaqr 


.CoBtcaii 


% 


Ctatcats 


% 

freqaeoqr 


C03t«U 


% 

frequency 


Coo teats 


% 

frequcDcy 


lit 




2S.I 
(ttl) 


Sadr 


3W 




346 
(251) 




(292) 


Stddy 


313 
(343) 


Study 


39.0 
(393) 


Sivdy 


39LO 
(37.8) 


2ai 


coo^itico 


2a2 

(640) 


Fbtvt dinciioo 
tad choice of 
oocBptdoa 


lat 

(214) 


cooditlon tad 
health 


24.4 
(24?) 


Fhjrdcal 
cooditkn 
ud health 


2ao 

(214) 


Phrdcal coft* 

dJdoatDd 

health 


16^ 
(177) 


F^toredkectbo 

attdehofeccf 

ooenpstiofl 


104 

(lOS) 


FatsredHctloa 
aad choke of 
ooccpitioa 


11.2 
(109) 


3nl 


FrkAditsd 
friend 


(311) 




U 

(160 


PrieaSsisd 
flics diii^ 


11.3 
(115) 


Fttodsaod 
ffieadA^ 


ia9 

(117) 


Ftttare dlreetfcw 
ajid choke of 


106 
(113) 


Phydealcoo- 

dktoaud 

health 


7.8 

(79) 


Ffkadiand 
frieadii^ 


9.5 
(92) 


4A 


Extenui 
appcmace, 
ttttiietad 
clotbei 


&4 

(266) 


cooditioQ 


7.9 
(IS6) 


Extenol 

feataniAd 
clothes 


7.9 
(81) 


External 
tppcmacc, 
fettareaad 
aaddotbea 


lai 

(lOS) 


Frieadsaiid 
frieedtfiip 


74 

(79) 


Ihdtoirn- 

pcnonatttyand 

kkathy 


7.7 
(78) 


rhyilcal 

cooditioa 
and health 


7.9 
(77) 


Sih 


Ftmffy tad 

dciactUe 

dicaniuacti 


6.2 
(197) 


4r own 

idntitr 


7.3 
(145) 


Family «Ad 

dotaettk 

circamtuncei 


7.9 

m 


HobUetaad 
kijare lioe 


7.7 
(83) 


Exteraal 
apf ftace, 
featam aad 
ciotbcs 


7.2 
07) 


Frkfidsaad 
ffkadihip 


7.5 
(76) 


IhefrowB 

pcnonalltyaad 

kkatity 


€.9 
(67) 
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Table IV-1 9. Comparison of the Tendency for Problems of Greatest Concern by Sex 



W\School 


Middle school 


High school 


\\ Sex 


Male N = 


1,561 


Female N = 1,600 


Male N = 996 I Female N = 979 


\ Contents 
Rank 


Contents 



% 
fre- 
quency 


Contents 


% 
fre- 
quency 


Contents 


% 
fre- 
quency 


Contents 


1 % 

1 fre- 
quency 


1st 


Study 


25.9 
(404) 


Study 


30.3 
(484) 


Smdy 


34.7 
(346) 


Study 


43.4 
(425) 


2nd 


Physical condition 
and health 


23.4 
(365) 


Physical condition 
and health 


17.2 
(275) 


Future directicn 
and choice of 
occupation 


10.7 
(107) 


Future direction 
and choice of 
occuptation 


10.9 
(107) 


3rd 


Hobbies and 
leisure time 


8.1 
(126) 


External appear- 
ance, features and 
and clothes 


12.6 
(202) 


Physical condi- 
tion and health 


10.2 
(102) 


Friends and 
friendship 


8.4 
(82) 


4th 


Friends and 
friendship 


7.6 
(119) 


Friends apd 
friendship 


12.0 
(192) 


Friends and 
friendship 


8.6 
(86) 


Their own per- 
sonality and 
identity 


7.5 
(74) 


5th 


Future direction 
and choice of 
occupation 


7.2 
(112) 


Family and 

domestic 

circumstances 


6.4 
(102) 


The opposite 
sex friends and 
problems 


7.9 
(79) 


External appear- 
ance, features 
and clothes 
identity 


7.0 
(69) 
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Table IV-20. Middle School Students' Problems that most urgently Need to be Solved 



K School 
\\ Year 


Total N = 2,990 


Male N= 1,465 


Female N = 1,525 


\ Contents 
Rank \^ 


Contents 


% 

Frequency 




% 

Frequency 


Contents 


70 

Frequency 


Ist 


I want good grades 


33.2 
(994) 


I want good grades 


26.6 
(390) 


I want good grades 


39.6 
(604) 


2nd 


I need a sincere friend 


16.6 
(497) 


I need a sincere friend 


12.6 
(185) 


I need a sincere friend 


20.5 
(312) 


3rd 


I hope rii be more clever 


12.9 
(337) 


I want to kno<v how to 
operate machinery 


9.7 
(142) 


I hope ril be more clever 


17.4 
(266) 


4th 


I want to know my 
aptitude 


10.1 
(301) 


I want to be better at 
sports 


8.3 
(122) 


I want to know about my 
aptitude 


12.1 
(185) 


5th 


I need my own room 


7.4 
(220) 


I hope ril be more clever 


8.3 
(121) 


I need my own room 


7.9 
(120) 
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Table IV-21. High School Students Problems that Most Urgently Need to be SoJved 



\ School 
\\ Year 


Total N= 1,8S4 


Male N=941 


Female N = 943 


I Vr>Uj1lCJ1l2> 

Rank \^ 


Contents 


% 


Contents 


% 

Frequency 


Contents 


% 

Frequency 


1st 


I want to know how to 
study better 


31.0 
(584) 


I want to know how to 
study better 


25.5 
(240) 


I want to know how to 
study better 


36^ 
(344) 


2nd 


I want information about 
colleges and university 


9.4 
(177) 


I want to be better at 
mathematics 


9.4 
(88) 


I want information about 
colleges and university 


10.4 
(98) 


3rd 


I want to be better at 
mathematics 


9.0 
(169) 


Should I go to college? 


8.7 
(82) 


Should I go to college? 


9.1 

(86) 


4th 


Should I go to college? 


8.9 
(168) 


I want to know about 
kinds of colleges and 
universities closely 


8.4 
(79) 


I want to be better at 
mathematics 


8.6 
(81) 


5th 


I want to have more friends 


7.1 
(133) 


What is a suitable job 
for me? 


8.1 
(76) 


I have so much to do 


8.0 
(75) 
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Table IV-22. Comparison of Desired Emphases in Educational Curriculum by Grade 





TctO mU. Kbod ttateti 
N- 3^14 J 


Total h%kKbooIftTidaeU 


IttyrofrakLKhool 
H - 1.01S 


ZsdyTOfiakSKhool 
H-1^ 


3ld)T0fE»iilKh0Cl 

N - 1.062 


IrtyroThlifaKhool 
H-ljOOS 


2B(!yio(bV>«d)ool 
N-9^9 


Ccctectf 


% 

fivqceocr 


Coottsts 


% 


Cootaca 


% 

fra^ncncy 


CoottsU 


% 

Iraqvescy 


CoklesU 


% 


CostesU 


% 

freqoescr 


CoeteaU 


% 

fieqMOcy 


Itt 




(522) 




17.V * 
<«» 


pcobka 


19( 
(199) 


rrebka 


is 9 

(170) 


Stadx 
prcbltQ 


144 

(1J3) 


(nhiet) 


17.0 
(171) 


phOotophy 
(nhKit 


IM 
(171) 


Tad 


ooo£ldoo 
tadbsahh 


W 
(296) 


«a4 chokaof 
oocupntioa 


ut 

(U^ 


coodltkn 
latf betltk 


9.7 

(9S) 


rhjrrfoJ 

oosdttioQ 


IIJ 
(123) 


Tl>«oppodt« 
lexfrfcadtad 
Kxotlptobka 


ia7 

(114) 


Hobbfetcad 
Idmrettoe 


lU 
(12«) 


Futan dlrectioa 

«a4dtok*of 

occup«tk» 


1(4 

(159) 


itd 


Cfoup(cirde) 


{291} 


StodxpioUns 


Il.l 

PH) 


School Ufa 


95 
(94) 


Grovp (drdt) 
icthtty 


ia9 

(116) 


AwtyoTUf* 
phSoiophy 
(nbci) 


93 
(99) 


Stadxprobka 


12.4 
(125) 


Theoppoiita 
mfrieo4«a4 
•exul problem 


10 3 
(100) 


4tb 


School lift 


M 

(27S) 


kJsortdsw 


la? 

(211) 


HobbiMud 
leisure tifflt 


$6 
(17) 


Hobbfetaad 


9( 
(103) 


School life 


S9 

(95) 


todchok«of 
oocuptdoa 


113 
(114) 


Study ptoblesi 


9.7 
(94) 


5th 


MnfttlsM 


«7 
(J7S) 


TIm oppodtt xx 
proMea 


lOJ 
(207) 


Group (drde) 
tctMtr 


13 

(14) 


School lift 


13 


Group (chdi) 
•ctWty 


8.7 
(92) 


Tbeoppoiite 
MxMefldtad 
•otulprobiem 


106 
(107) 


HobUettnd 
lekuttiiae 


tt 

(15) 
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• Table IV-23 Comparison of Desired Emphases in Educational Curriculum by Sex 



V^>'«-.,...,School 
VXontcnti\^ 




Middle school 


N = 3,143 




High school 




N= 1,974 


Mak 


Nh 1,548 


Female 


N = 1,595 


Male 


N«994 


Female 


N-980 




Contents 


% 

frequency 


Contents 


% 

frequency 


Contents 


% 

frequency 




% 

frequency 


1st 


Study problem 


19.9 
(246) 


Study problem 


17.3 
(276) 


Away of life 
philosophy (values) 


18.8 
(187) 


Away of life 

philosophy 

(values) 


16.5 
(162) 


2nd 


Hobbiot ind 
!ebure time 


9.2 
(142) 


Croup (drck) 
activity 


11.1 
(177) 


Future direction and 
choice of occupation 


13.3 
(132) 


Future direction 
and choice of 
occupation 


14.4 
(141) 


3rd 


Physical condition 
and health 


9.0 
(140) 


Physical condition 
and health 


9.9 
(158) 


fhe opposite sex 
friend and sexual 
problem 


11.8 
(117) 


Study problem 


12.3 
(121) 


4th 


School life (extra* 
curricular activity 
adaptation for 
school life) 


8.9 
(138) 


School life (extra- 
curricular activity 
adaptation for 
school life) 


8.8 
(140) 


Study problem 


9.9 
(98) 


Hobbies and 
leisure time 


11.9 
(117) 


5th 


friends and 
amicability 


8.3 
(128) 


Hobbies and 
leisure time 


8.3 
(133) 

1 


Hobbies and bisure 
time 


9.5 
(94) 


School life (extra* 
curricular activity 
adaptation for 
school life) 


9.6 
(94) 
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Table IV-24. Dissatisfactions of School Life by Grade 



\\ Gndc 


TouJ mUik Khool 
itudenU 


Total Ui:: Khool 
studeaU 


Ittyrofmlddk tchool 


2od yr of middk Khool 


3id yr of middk school 


Ittyr ofhith school 


2ndyr of hifh school 


1 Contc&ts 


N • 3,150 


N- 1,966 




N- 1,019 




N- 1,066 




N- 1,065 




N - 1,003 




N-963 




Coaicjiii 


* 
fre- 
quency 


CoLteaU 


% 

Ire- 
qumKy 


Conttats 


% 
fre- 
quency 


Contents 


H 
fre- 
quency ' 


Coatentt 


* 

fre- 
quency 


Contents 


* 
fre- 
quency 


Coauats 


% 

fre- 
quency 


Itt 


FadUtki 
equipment 


2a3 

(640) 


Fadli^ 
equlptnent 
and fuiiUihintt 


17.C 
(34£) 


FadUtki. 
equipment 
and fumbhlnis 


19.5 
(199) 


FadUtki 
equipflKnt 
and fumiihlnxJ 


2.2 
(2) 


FadUtki 
equipment 
and furaijhinti 


20.2 
(215) 


FadUtks 
equipment 
and fumljhintt 


195 
(196) 


Audio-visual 
and suppkmcD* 
tary materia] 


168 
(162) 


2ild 


Audiovisual 
aMsuppk* 
rocnuiy 
materk] 


113 
(387) 


Audioviiutl 
tad suppletncn* 
taty matertal 


14 3 

(231) 


iuniwaeniot 
relations 


114 
(126) 


Audio-viiual 

sMfuppkmen* 

taiyraat^^ 


11.3 
(120) 


Audio-visual 
and tuppki..«a- 
taty material 


17.8 
(190) 


Audio-visual 
and suppkmerh 
tary materia] 


11.9 
(119) 


Fadlitkt 
equipment 
and ^<milhinf 


15 6 
(150) 


3nl 


JuniOMeniof 
reUtions 


8.7 
(274) 


TextbooY 
oonteati 


9.9' 
(194) 


Clasamates 


11.8 
(120 


Jualor-senior 
relations 


9.4 

(100) 


Teaciief*! 
luidance 


69 
(74) 


Textbook 
contents 


ia2 

(102) 


Textbook 
contents 


9.6 
(92) 


4tb 


Ounxutes 


8.3 
(263) 


Extrt'cunicvlar 
and group 
activity 


7.1 
(140) 


PIa/{rouod 
and Athektic 
equipment 


7.8 
(79) 


Clasimatet 


7.7 
(82) 


Library facUitks 
and the amount 
of book! 


6S 
(69) 


Extra-curricular 
and group 
activity 


8.0 
(80) 


Ruks and 
regulations 


8.4 

(81) 


5Ui 


Playiround 
and athektic 


6.3 
(197) 


Rules and 
refivlatioftt 


6.3 
(124) 


Audiovisual 
and wppkmen" 
taiy matei'tal 


7.6 
(77) 


Librtiy fadlitkt 
and the amount 
of book! 


6.i 
(69) 


nayiround and 

athektic 

equipment 


5.8 
(62) 


Junior*Knior 
relatiom 


5.3 
(53) 


Extra-cunicular 
and (roup acthrlty 
teachei't guidance 


6.2 
(60) 
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Table IV-2S. Dissatifactions of School Life by Sex 



School 


Middle school N« 3,510 


High school N- 1,966 


\ Contents ^ 


Male N > 1,557 


Female N" 1,593 


Male N " 988 


Female N " 978 


RaiJc \ 


Contents 


% 

frequency 


Contents 


% 

frequency 


Contents 


% 

frequency 


Contents 


% 

frequency 


1st 


Facilities, equip- 
ment and 
furnishings 


16.8 
(262) 


Facilities, equip- 
ment and 
furnishings 


23.7 
(378) 


Audio-visual and 
supplementary material 


17.0 
(168) 


Facilities, equip* 
ment and 
furnishings 


23.8 
(233) 


2nd 


Juniorsenior 
relations 


13.0 
(202) 


Audio>visual and 

supplementary 

material 


11.9 
(189) 


Facilities, equipment 
and furnishings 


11.4 
(113) 


Audio-visual and 

supplementary 

meterial 


11.6 
(113) 


3rd 


Audio>visual and 

nipplementaiy 

metsrial 


12.7 
(189) 


Classmates 


8.7 
(139) 


Textbook contents 


8.5 
(84) 


Textbook contents 


11.2 
(110) 


4th 


Classmates 


8.0 
(124) 


Library facilities 
and the amount of 
books 


6.1 

(97) 


Extra*curricular 
and group acthrity 


7.8 
(77) 


Classmates 


6.5 
(64) 


5th 


Playgroun^ ^d 
atheletic equipment 


7.0 
(109) 


Rules and regulations 


5.8 
(93) 


Junior-senior relations 


7.3 
(72) 


Extra'Cjrricular 
and group acthrity 


6.4 
(63) 
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Table IV.26. Comparison of Students' Favored Activities by Grade 



t 
t 





N-941 




N-S« 


Khool 
J 


j iie>fornM(U«Kbooi 

N-2t6 


N-327 


3r4^ormlil4toidM>ol 
N-321 


IftyxoThlthfcfiool 
N-333 


2nd rfofh^htehool 
N-323 




» 


Coettati 


% 

(19- 


Coettsti 


% 

tn 


Codtmti 


% 


Coattnti 


% 


CoetMti 


% 


CoQtaati 


% 


lit 


HoU4Mtad 
1. (tit) 

1 (t4) 


4017 
(M3) 


HoUrfcitad 
leiMun Lha* 

I. (151) 

1 (717) 

3. (5.5) 


(253) 


HobUettndMjun 
timt 

1. (1.0) 

I (tl.9) 

X (5 0) 


35.3 
(101) 


Hobbbttad 

1. (16.1) 
X («Xt) 
3. (7,4) 


45.4 
(149) 


Hobbkiud 
ktiun UtM 

t. (18 0) 

X (57.9) 

X (110) 


4as 

(133) 


klAirttiiM 
1. (13J) 
X (75.2) 
3 (6.2) 


43J 
(145) 


Hobbkiud 
ktiundrM 

1. (lt.3) 

X (681) 

X (4 6) 


33 7 
(109) 


2ad 


HooMwoit 
I. (45lJ) 


l(.2 
(152) 


SocklActWtjr 
1. (14) 
1 (319) 
X (6X4) 


115 
(t2> 


lloutevoilc 

1. (513) 

2. (4f.2) 


2X7 
(65) 


HoMKwodc 
1. (5a0) 


15.2 
(50) 


SodtltctMtx 
1. (5 6) 
X (3X3) 
X (57 4) 


16S 
(54) 


HouMwoik 
1. (561) 
X (409) 


13 2 
(44) 


Sock] tctMty 
1. (XO) 
X (27.5) * 
X (&16) 


15 '4 
(51) 




SodalKtMtr 

1. (lai) 
I mn 

X (540) 


14t 

(13») 


1. (51.9) 
1 (45 5) 


11.7 
(77) 


tanlnftctMtki 

1. Stu<}yb«(SU) 

I B«)rlo| Khoo) ta;p- 
^ ifid rtfcrtec* 

lodcift.3^ 


1X6 
(M) 


SodiltctMty 
1. (8.2) 
X (214) 
X (6X3) 


14.9 
(49) 


HocmrcA 
1. (4X2) 
X (54.1) 


11.3 
(37) 


SOfiil tctJvhr 

1. (X2) 

2. (41,9) 
X (541) 


93 
(31) 


1. (7W) 
X (5 9) 


IM 
(34) 


4tk 


Le&ibi utKlty 
1. (5&0) 
i (7.1) 


1.9 
(M) 


LMfnlai Kthriry 

1. (74.4) 

2. (5.5) 


t4 

(55) 


SodUMtMty 
1. (19.4) 
1 (Jt.9) 

X 


1X€ 

(30 


Latralnf tctMty 
1. (47.6) 
X (14.3) 


6.4 
(27) 


L.vttioi tctMty 
1. (6X0) 
X (00) 


t.3 


Lumkif ictKltx 

1. ns.2) 

X (41) 


&3 
(21) 


1. (45J) 
X (5U) 


102 
(33) 


SHi 




5.2 

(49) 1 




5.t 

(3$) 




4J 
(3) 


Kettl/itf, nipploi 


X7 
(12) 


tadhMlth 


7.3 
(24) 


Spend biitknt 
witbrrkadt 


X9 
(13) 


Sp«od{AtUmf 
whh frkadt ' 


7.7 
(IS) 



* AttiuitcMtiM 
A. RMdi^ 

1. RMdrof 1 Trml.i|Mttt,bo^ilw X Etttm, driitbj. tad •.ioyiAi oneself 

& HOOlTRXHk 

l..fH>h]f wltbhooMWOilc 1 $p«adJi«tkM«ltliru^todrtUtivti 
C SodiJictMty 

1. Snia^nooty l He^plafOthei people. J BroAdwAn wcUI wpcrkace 

L StBdylat X BiiylaiidMoliuppiWiadnfenactbooki 
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Table )EV-27. Comparison of Students' Favored Activities by Sex 



I 
I 





Middle ichool . 


N-941 


Hith school; 




N-656 


\ Conteat*^ 


Mik 


N-479 


Female. 


N-462 


Male 


N-293 


Female 


N-363 




Conteati 


% 

frequency 


ConteoU 


% 

frequency 


Contents 


% 

, frequency 


Contents 


% 

frequency 




Hobbki and leisure 
time 


5a5 


Hobbles and leisure 
time 


30.5 


Hobbies and leisure 
eime 


41.3 


Hobbles and leisure 
time 


36.4 


lit 


1. Readi:;|(8.3) 

1 Tftvc], tpoitc hobblei 

3L Efttintdrinkini&ad 
epfoyiniooeaelf 
OA) 


(242) 


1. ReadlAt(20 6) 

1 Travel, iporta. 
hobbies (45.4) 

3. Eatint drinkini and 
er)foyint onwU 
(9.9) 


(141) 


1. Readini (10.7) 

1 Travel* sports hobbies 

(80 2) 
3. Eatini.drioklni.and 

er^oylni oneself (6 6) 


(121) 


1. Readini (2a5) 

1 Travel, sports, hobbies 
(65.9) 

3. EatL\t.drinkln|a.«)d 
epfoyini oneself (4 J) 


(132) 


2nd 


SoddacUvity 

1. S«Yi»|iaoney(ia3) 

1 Help hi other {xople 

(29.4) 
3L Broadint lodaJ 

expetiexKC (519) 


14.2 
(68) 


Housework 

1. Helpini with houio. 
work (SU) 

2. Spendini time with 
family and rebtlvti 
(46 4) 


21.0 
(97) 


Social actMty 

1. Savini mono (4.1) 

2. Helpini other people 
(214) 

3. Broadini social experi- 
ence (73 J) 


16.7 
(49) 


Houaework 

1. Helpini with housework 
(518) 

1 Spendini time with 
family and relatives 
(45.3) 


14.6 
(53) 


3rd 


HouKwoik 

L Helpini with hou»»- 
wotk(45J) 

1 Spendini time with 
family ax>d relativei 
(54.5) 


IIJ 
(55) 


Social actMty 

1. Savini money (9.9) 

1 Helpini other people 
(314) 

3. Brocdint social 
experience (54.9) 


15.4 
(71) 


Leamini actMty 

1. Studyini (7a4) 

2. Buyini school supplies 
and reference books 
(7.4) 


9.2 
(27) 


Social actMty 

1. Savim money (0.0) 

1 Helpini other people 
(38J) 

3. Bi^adinnodalexperi* 
eoce«W) 


9.1 
(33) 


4th 


Ltamini activity 
1. Studyin|(65.2) 
1 BuyiniKhool 
iuppUesaAdTefe> 
eaoe books (8.7) 


9.6 
(46) 


Leamlni activity 

1. Studyic|(44.7) 

1 Buyisi school t 
supplies and refer' 
enoe books (5.3) 


8.2 
(38) 


Housework 

1. He^Ioi with housework 

(5aO) 
1 Spendini time with 

famUyandreUUves(48.3] 


9.2 
(27) 


Leamiiv actMty 

1. Studyin|(82.1) 

1 Buyiot school supplies 
and reference books 
(3.6) 


7.7 
(28) 


5th 


ResHac nippini aad 
health 


5.4 
(26) 


Spendini time with 
friends 


5.6 
(26) 


A way of life phOosopliy^ 
vahies 


68 
(20) 


Spendini time with 
friends 


7.2 
(26) 



erJc 
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Table IV-28. 



Comparison of Students* Topics of Conversation by Grade 





IC»4Hlt> 

N*t77 


TocaklskidiMl 
M-77t 


IftjrrofKU. idbool 
M-397 


N-2&5 


N-315 


iftrt«fk%kKt«oi 
N-J9q 


N-W 


Coetntt 


ft 


OosMitf 






qwaqr 


CoattMi 


A- 






CoelMtl 


% 


CmImo 




In 




19.1 
(174) 




17.f 
(tST) 


FKtm 4lNctlo> 
oectftikm 


(U) 


llflttlti i 
WMntkM 


19 1 




01) 


Tin oypodti MX 

•adMXMl 

k»9wMti 


1(^3 
((3) 


•addltoio*o< 


19 ( 

(70 


3a4 


KobUMcad 
MKT* tint 


(143) 


OOOpttlMI 


15.3 
(III) 


ktWMtlM 


2Ql9 
«» 




|£<1 
(*l) 




li.1 
(53) 




(«) 


UidM>lOtO< 

ecciip4tka 


tW) 






117 
(111) 


SckoolUTt 


ia7 
<«» 


FrlMdimd 


1X1 
(J9) 


AVt]ro<Ur« 
nlM« 


134 

(M) 




14< 

(4«) 


HoU4M«ad 
MiWVtkM 


IK 
(49) 


School t^t 


ll.< 
(45) 


41k 




115 
(110) 








ia4 
01) 


FriM^ud 
frtMd^ 


11.3 
(JO) 


FrindiMd 


110 
(41) 




9,7 
(M) 


FriMditftd 


11.1 
(43) 


50 


MXUtdMXUl 


lao 

(U) 


IriMIVtlOM 


191 

(70 




M 


T)m oppoitit NX 


(W) 


Study |)r«blHa 


9J 

(30) 


va>M 


9.5 
(37) 


Vt2M« 


9J 

(31) 


Itk 




14 

(74) 




94 

(75; 


■enovadinfi 


t.4 

(U) 




U 
(11) 




9.2 
(29) 


FHmditftd 

frkad^ 


9J 

(35) 


Stiidyfc^UMi 


7J 
(29) 


Ydi 




7J 
««) 




71 

(d) 


F«a<r<*4 


&4 

(15) 




ie 

(17) 


donMtle 
iiino«adla(i 


12 

(24) 




13 

(32) 


KobbiMtftd 


7.0 
0*7) 


Itk 


V>ktN 


X9 

(M) 




&s 

(49) 


mWklMXMl 


(U) 




49 

(13) 


Vkhu 


44 

(14) 


SodUvWvi 


5.< 
(22) 




7,0 
(27) 
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Table IV-29. Comparison of Students' Topics of Conversation by Sex 



School 


Middle Khool N«877 


HithKhool N-422 




Mile 


N-422 


Fenule N«4SS 


MtJe N*)S6 


Femak N-422 




Coo lea t4 


frtsqycocy 


Cootioti 


% 

fTtquficy 


Contenti 


% 

freqven^y 


CoAtenti 


% 

frequency 


lit 


choloi ofoocupttioa 


*• / 
(91) 


Future dixtctioa tod 
choice of oooupttios 


U.2 
(tJ) 


FtJture direction and 
choloo of occupation 


17.7 
(63) 


The oppodte tex and 
MXuilkoowledtc 


18.5 
(78) 


2a(J 


HobUct tn4 \thnn 
tant 


16.4 
(69) 


Hobbies lAd kiiure 
time 


16.) 

\'^t 


The oppodte aex cad aexutl 
kaovlcd^ 


17.1 
(61) 


Future direction and 
choice of occupatioQ 


13.0 
(55) 


hi 


School life 


13.7 
(5*) 


Friendi sad afflksbtUty 


14,7 

(67) 


School life 


10.4 
(37) 


Friendi and amicabOity 


113 
(52) 


4th 


Fticoii uad uBicabOJty 


la: 

(43) 


School UTe 


11.6 
(5)) 


Study problem 


9.3 
(33) 


Hobbies and lei«re time 


11.6 
(49) 


Sth 


Stud/ problem 


9.7 
(41) 


The oppotite tex and 
ttxutl knowlcdip 


11.0 
(50) 


A wsy of life, vahiei 


9.3 
(33) 


School life 


ia9 

(46) 


6th 


Tilt oppoiitSKx tod 


9.0 
(J8) 


Fiinily ud docneitlc 
furroundinp 


8.6 
09) 


Social views 


8.4 

(30) 


Away of life 
values 


lao 

(42) 


7th 


Fatafl/ and dooxitie 
mrroundlafs 


6lS 
(27) 


Study problem 


7. J 
())) 


Ffieodi and amicability 


7.9 
(2$) 


Study problem 


6.6 
(M) 




SodiJriewt 


X6 
(15) 


A wajr of life, vahiei 


4.4 

(20) 


Hobbleiaadleiwre time 


'.6 


Family and domestic 
surrocndlni^ 


5.2 
(22) 
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Table IV-30. Comparison of Things that Students Want to Posses by Grade 



\ Grade 
Contents^ 

\ 


ToUlmid 
studc 

N»3. 


school 
nts 

78 


Total hlj 
stud 

N«2 


h school 
ents 

,018 


Istyr of mid 
school 

N-994 


2nd yr of mid. 
school 

N = !,08i; 


3rd yr of mid 
school 

N« 1,099 


1 Istyr of h{«h 
school 

N- 1.013 


2nd yr of high 
school 

N ■ 1.005 


Contents 


% 
fre- 
quency 


Contents 


% 
fre- 
quency 


Contents 


% 
fre- 
quency 


Contents 


% 
fre- 
quency 


Contents 


fre. 
quency 


Contents 


% 
fre- 
quency 


Contents 


% 
fre- 
quency 


1st 


Bkycle 


14.9 
(473) 


Electro- 
nic 

Products 


18.0 
(363) 


Bicycle 


17.7 
(176) 


Bicycle 


15.4 
(167) 


Electro- 
nic 

Products 


16.2 
(178) 


ElecUo- 
nlc 

Products 


18.7 
(189) 


Electro- 
nic 

Products 


17.3 
(174) 


2nd 


Book 


10.7 
(347) 


Book 


12.7 
(257) 


Sports 

Equip- 
ment 


13.1 
(130) 


Book 


11.7 
(127) 


Book 


(132) 


Piano 


13.2 
(134) 


Book 


13.6 
(137) 


3rd 


Sports 

Equip- 
ment 


10.4 
(332) 


Piano 


12.0 
(243) 


Piano 


11.3 
(112) 


Sports 

Equip- 
ment 


11.1 
(i20) 


Bicycle 


11.8 
(130) 


Book 


11.8 
(120) 


Piano 


10.8 
(109) 


4th 


Electro- 
nic 

Products 


9.8 
(310) 


Motor- 
cycle 


8.5 
(172) 


Book 


i.9 
(88) 


Piano 


9.1 
(99) 


Motor- 
cycle 


8.9 
(98) 


Motor- 
cycle 


8.3 

(84)^ 


Motor- 
cycle 


8.8 
(88) 


5th 


Piano 


8.S 
(281) 


Guitar 
Drum 


5.5 
(110; 


Fountain- 
pen 


6.1 
(61) 


Own 
room 


9.3 
(90) 


Sports 

Equip- 
ment 


7.5 
(82) 


Guitar 
Drum 


5.6 
(57) 


Gultsr 
Drum 


5.3 
(53) 
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-3 1 . Comparison of Things that Students Want to Possess by Sex 



School 
\\ Sex 


Middle school 


N = 3,178 


High school 




N= 2,018 




Male 


N= 1,604 


Female 


N= 1,574 


Male 


N=993 


Female 


N= 1,025 


L Contents 
Rank 


Contents 


% 
fre- 
quency 


Contents 


% 
fre- 
quency 


Contents 


% 
fre- 
quency 


Contents 


% 
fre- 
quency 


1st 


Bicycle 


21.5 
(342) 


Piano 


10.2 
(271) 


Electronic product 


18.0 
(179) 


Piano 


20.7 
(212) 


2nd 


Sports Equipment 


18.1 


Book 


15.6 


Motorcycle 


16.3 


Electronic 


18.0 






(289) 




(245) 






product 


(184) 


3rd 


Motorcycle 


10.5 
(167) 


Electronic 
product 


11.7 
(184) 


Book 


8.7 

(86) 


Book 


16.7 
(171) 


4 th 


Electronic 


7.3 


Own room 


11.2 


Bicycle 


7.5 


Own room 


7.6 




Product 


(126) 




(177) 




(75) 




(78) 


5th 


Book 


6.4 
(102) 


Bicycle 


8.3 
(131) 


Car 


7.6 
(75) 


Camera 


4.4 

(45) 
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Table IV-32, Comparison of Goals which Students Wish to Obtain or Accomplish by Grade 





ToUlBlddkKbool 
ttaitzii 
N-3JD9J 


Total k%kKbool 
N-2^U 


litjrTofisMscho(4 
N*l^]l 


ZsdjrrofEaMdksdwol 
N-1J062 


3r4jrTef Budscbool 
N-1J022 


1 It jrr of Ush school 
N-1J036 


2ai]rT»f^Khool 
N-915 


\ CCMtWtt 

IUak\ 


Contests 


% 

qotocy 




% 


Costtsts 


% 


Coatects 


% 

fi«- 


Coetcats 


% 

frt- 
fKOcjr 


Coeteau 


% 

fiv 
qiKScy 


Coatc&ts 


% 

tn- 
qucacy 


lit 


1. 71>ejobof(kdi 
cbofc«(952) 

2. Nobdprtt* 
foIde»djI(U) 


4<4 


1. TlMjobefthdr 
chofct(96 2) 

2. Nobdpiiu 
S0&liMdd(3^ 


3SJ0 
(703) 


t. r«(>obofihdr 
cbofc«(94 4) 

2. NoMpttu 


491 
(496) 


1. TlM>obefibr 
Aokt{962) 

2. NotielpclM 
tobls>eda(34] 


47.S 
(S04) 


1. Thejobofthea 
cbeka(49,9) 

2. Nobclprlu 
toUne£tlf5 1) 


43J 
(440 


1. The>otof lldi 
cfaok«(95.9) 

2. Kobdprlie 
r»dBe(U(4l) 


35* 
(364) 


1. HMjC^oflhHr 
dwk«(96.5) 

2. NoMpilu 
•oUmdat(3^) 


344 

(339) 


2ad 


laprontBCstef 
p»de* 

Ccttisf btoeoSeti 


(622) 


IlSflfOTUMd t of 

CcttSaxbtocoIkte 


2U 
(569) 


laproTtiecat of 


1S.3 
(ISS) 


tjsprof (fpcftt cf 
CcttJat tetocoOetc 


2U 
(225) 


tttpiOTCBCBt 

fTKles 

CctttntbtocoOeje 


23.7 
(242) 


Lspro*;cMSt 
CcttbslntocoOete 


27.7 
l2t4) 


LsprOTcorfit 
paiiles 

CettfakitatocoSefc 


23.9 
(2t5) 


3id 


Idiaredisc 

(34 1) 
2. SpKCtnnI 


11j6 
(35S) 


HoM)k*«a<J 

2. WoiMtrtrd 
(S7J) 

2. Sp*ceirml 
(8j6) 


♦ 2 
(lt5) 


HobMestad 
Idsubatim* 

1. WofUtnnl 
(219) 

2. SptMtnvci 
f25 7) 


ia4 

(lOS) 


HobMesud 
klwietkae 

1. WocUJaTd 
(27.7) 

2. Space trtrd 


1.9 
(94) 


Bob&ietspd 
Idiorttiae 

1. Worid enter 
(45 9) 

2. Space tnre* 
(224) 


13jS 
(139) 


Hot)tietiad 
Idwretfasc 

1. WocUtranl 
(61.3) 

2. Space trml 
(113) 


ia3 

(106) 


KobUcttad 
Icbsrttkaa 

1. World trtTd 
(53.2) 

2. Space tzsTd 
(34) 


09) 


4th 


SocUvkwt 

1. Unincadooef 
North tnd S«%th 
|Cort«(S7.» 

2. Cttatiocktr 
(42^) 


7.7 
(213) 


IcsproTtsMot 
of pmooilstx 


iJ» 
(119) 


SodiJrtm 

t. UsL'Kstioaef 
North tod »octi 
Xona(68.0) 

2. Ccutsockty 
(3VjO) 


ia2 

(103) 


SocUnevi 

1. Uniflatfeaof 
North tad *o«tl 
Korea (64.9) 

2. (Irratsocktr 
(M.1) 


6Jt 
(72) 


Sodilvkwi 

1. Inflation of 
North and »o«t> 
Korea (3a2) 

2. Gtuttoctnr 
(69 1) 


52 
(53) 


A«ayoflif« 


(67) 


lopCOI^flMQt 

of peraoaahty 


13 
(71) 


5th 


Fittayhtrmoey 


3^ 
(101) 


Socklvfewi 

t. UfilTiadefi of 
North kod south 
Korea (37 j6) 

2. (>ratiocktr 
(62.4) 


(109) 


PvnajrhAiacajr 
Abulth 


4,2 
(«) 


FsaSyKsnaonjr 
Ahealth 


X9 
(41) 


Coatpkdoaof 
penooaStr 


(27) 


Sodilvkwi 

t. UaiflcatkMiof 
North sad soQtb 
K«cea(32.7) 

2. Great society 
(£7 3) 


5.4 
(55) 


Sodialnews 

1. Ualflcattoaof 
North sad »o«tfa 
KorM(42.<) 

2. Cratsockty 
(97,4) 


5.5 
(54) 
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Table IV-33. Comparison of Goals which Students Wish to Obtain or Accomph'sh by Sex 





Middle School 


High School 




Male 


N* 1,531 


Female N 


= 1.564 


Male 


N«990 


Female 


N= 1,021 


\ ConteaU 

Rank 'N. 


Conteoti 


fre> 
qucncy 


Contents 


% 
fre- 
quency 


Contents 


% 
fre- 
quency 


Contents 


% 
fre- 
quency 


Ut 


1. The Job of their 
choice (92.1) 


48.1 


1. The Job of their 
choice (983) 


45.5 


I. incjoooi ulCu 
choice (94.2) 


38.2 


Improvement of 
grades 


33.0 




2. Nobel prize, gold 
medal (7.9) 


(736) 


2. Nobd prize, gold 
medal (1.7) 


(712) 


2. Nobel prize, gold 
medal (5.8) 


(378) 


Getting into college 


(337) 


2nd 


improvement of grades 


17J 


Improvement of grades 


22.8 


Improvement of grades 


23>} 


1 Thr fnh nf thHr 






Setting into coUege 


(265) 


Getting into college 


<357) 


Getting into college 


(232) 


choice (98.5) 

2. Nobel prize, gold 
medal (1.5) 


(325) 


3ni 


Hobbies and leisure time 




'^lobbies and leisure time 


9.8 


Hobbies and leisure time 


%.i 


Hobbies and leisure time 


9.8 




1. World travel (19.6) 


1 


1. World travel (153) 




1. World travel (45.9) 




1. V/orld travel (68.0) 






1*, dpace travel (27.5) 


(204) 


2. Space travel (15.6) 


(154) 


2. Space travel (1Z9) 


(85) 


2. Space travel (5.0) 


(100) 


4th 


Social views 

K Unification of North 
and Soiith Korea 


7-S 


Social views 

1. Unifcation of North 
ard South Korea (54.9) 


7,2 


A way of life 


6.5 


Completion of 
personality 


6.9 




2. Great sodety (39.1) 


(115) 


2. Great society (45.1) 


(113) 




(64) 




(70) 


5th 


Completion of 
personality 


2.9 
(44) 


Family harmony and 
health 


4.1 
(64) 


Social views 

K Unification of North 


lA 


Away of life 


4.1 
(42) 












and South Korea (47.9 
















2, Great sodety (52.1) 


(73) 
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TabIe-34. Types of Need According to TAT 

( ): % 



^sSchool 
Needs 


Total mid. 
school 
students 


Total high 
school 
students 


ML **ile school 


High school 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Achievement 


1 383 (34.8) 


239 (32.3) 


.97 (36.0) 


186^33.5) 


133 (35.8) 


106 f28 8) 


Acquisition 


76 (6.9) 


34 (4.6) 


54 (9.9) 


22 (4.0) 


25 (6.7) 


9 (2 4) 


Counter- 
action 


58 (53) 


34 (4.6) 


?9 (7.1) 


19 (3.4) 


22 (5.9) 


12 (3 3) 


Sentinence 


29(2.6) ! 15(2.0) 


7 (1.3) 


22 (4.0) 


6(1.6) 


9 (2.4) 


Understand- 
ing 


19(1.7) 1 20(2.7) 
1 


10 (1.3) 


9(1.6) 


9(2.4) 


11 (3.0) 


Affiliation 


167 (15.2) 


131 (17.2) 




9J(17.1) 


52 (14.0) 


79 (21.5) 


Aggression 


45 (4.x) 


15 (2.0) 


26 (4.h; 


19(3.4) 


9(2.4) 


6 (i.6) 


Nurtu ranee 


92 (8.4) 


53 (7.2) 


24 (4.4) 


68(12.3) j 20(5.4) 


/Q A\ 


Recognition 


18 (1.6) 


14 (1.9) 


6 (1.1) 


12(2.2) i 6(1.6) 


8(2J) 


Rejection 


ll(r.O) 


16 (2.2) 


1 (0.2) 


10(1.8) • 6(1.6) 


10(2.7) 


Succorance 


29 (2.6i 


32 (4.3) 


IC (1.8) 


19(3.4) . 13(3.^^ 


19 (5.2) 


Abasement 


18 (1.6) 


13 (1.8) 


10(1.8) 1 8(1.4) 6(1.6) 


7 (1.9) 


Autonomy 


42 (3.8) 


37 (5.0) 


1 

19(3.5) 23(4.2) 9(2.4) 


28 (7.C) 


Blame-Avoi* 
dance 


28 (2.5) 


8(1.1) 


16(2.9) J 12(2.2) j 6(1.6) 


2(0.5) 


Deference 


9 (0.8) 


18 (2.4) 


5(0.9) 4(0.7) • 14(3.8) 


4 (1.1) 


Other needs 


77 (7.0) 


60 (8.1) 


52(9.5) . 25(4.5) \ 34(9.2) 


26 (7.1) 


Total 


1,101 (100) 


739 (100) 


547 (100) j 554 (100) 


371(100) 


368 (100) 
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TabIe-3^ Types of R-ess According to TAT 

( ): % 



^s^chool 


Total mid. 
school 
students 


Total high 
school 
students 


Middle school 


High school 




remale 


Male 


Female 


Affiliation 


1A(1.6) 


17 (2.6) 


9 (2.2) 


5(1.1) 


9 (2.7) 


8(2.5) 


Aggression 


21 (2.4) 


18 (2.8) 


8 (1.9) 


13 (2.8) 


10(3.0) 


8 (2.5) 


Dominance 


81 (9.2) 


62 (9.5) 


44 (10.6) 


37 (8.0) 


29 (8 7) 




Example 


38 (4,3) 


16 (2.5) 


9 (2.2) 


29 (6.2) 


5 (1.5) 


li(3 5) 


Nurturance 


31(35) 


29 (4.4) 


^ (2.2) 


22(4.7) 


14 (4.2) 


15 (4 1\ 


Rejection 


16 (1.8) 


27 (4.1) 


3 (0.7) 


13 (2.8) 


11(33) 


16 (5.0) 


Succorance 


21 (2.4) 


21 (3.2) 


4(1.0) 


17 (3.7) 


11 (3.3) 


10 (3 2) 


Famfly 
Insupport 


50 (5.7) 


49 (7.5) 


22(5,3) 


28(6.0) 


19 (5.7) 


30 (9.5) 


Dominance* 
Nutu ranee 


38 (4.3) 


44 (6.7) 


12 (2.9) 


26 (5.6) 


18(5.4) 


26 (8.2) 


Affliction 


74 (8.4) 


42 (6.4) 


24 (5.8) 


50(10.8) 


18(5.4) 


24 (7.6) 


Lack 


125 (1.42) 


"9 (9.0) 




51 (11.0) 


?4 (10.1) 


25 (7.9) 


Variety 


12(1.4) 


14(2.1) 


8(1.9) 


4 (0.9> 


3 (0.9) 


11 (3.5) 


Frustration 


95 (10.8) 


57 (8.7) 


60 (14.4) 


35 (7.5) 


22 (6.6) 


35(11.0) 


Guat 


43 (4.9) 


30 (4.6) 


21 (5.0) 


22 (4.7) 


9 (2.7) 


21 (6.6) 


Social Power 
& Press 


53 (6.0) 


20 (3.1) 


26 (6.3) 


27 (5.8) 


7 (2.1) 


13 (4.1) 


Other Press 


(69 (19.2) 


147 (22.5) 


83 (20.0) 


86 (18.5) 


116 (34.6) 


31 (9.« 


Total 


881 (100) 


652 (100) A 


H6 (100) 


*65 (100) 


335 (100) 


317 (100) 



Table IV-36. Inner States as a result c i TAT 



( )■•% 





lUlol liUUUlv 

school 
students 


Tntil hiph 


Middle school 


High school 


InnerState^ 


school 
students 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Happiness 


313(29.5) 


215 (29.8) 


128 (24.2) 


185 (34.8) 


124 (34.1) 


91 (25.5) 


Conflict 


674 (63.5) 


424 (58.8) 


376 (71.1) 


298 (56.0) 


202 (55.5) 


222 (62.2) 


Pessimism 


74 (7.0) 


82 (11.4) 


25 (4.7) 


49 (9.2) 


38(10.4) 


44 (12.3) 


Total 


1,061 (100) 


721 (100) 


529(100) 


532(100) 


364 (100) 


357 (100) 


Table IV-37. Results of TAT 

( ): % 


\^ School, Se> 


! Tota: middle 
school 
students 


Total high 
school 
students 


Middle school 


High school 


Result ^ 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Happy 


907 (86.0) 


568 (74.8) 


462 (88.2) 


445 (83.8) 


283 (78.2) 


285 (71.8) 


Unhappy 


77 (7.3) 


124 (16.3) 


36 (6.9) 


41 (7.7) 


42 (11.6) 


82 (. 0.7) 


Unresolved 


71 (6.7) 


67 (8.8) 


26 (5.0) 


45 (8.5) 


37 (10.2) 


30 (7.6) 


Total 


1,055 (100) 


759 (100^ 


524 (100 


531 (100) 


362 (100) 


397 (100) 
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Table IV-38. Composition of Results of Needs Diagnostic 
Test by Grade 



\ School 
\ \ Grade \ 


1 


Middle school 


High school 






\ Classification \ ^ 












F 


P 


Needs \^ 


\ 


1st yr 


2nd yr 


3rd yr 


1st /r 


1 2nd yr 






Abasement 


M 


11.8 


12.2 


12.4 


12.6 


12.6 




aooo 


S 


3.9 


5.1 


4.2 


3.9 


3.9 


5.2 


Achievement 


M 


15.7 


16.1 


16.2 


15.9 


15.6 




1 0.010 


S 


4.6 


5.1 


4.4 


4.5 


4.7 


3.3 


Affiliation 


M 


12.8 


13.6 


14.1 


14.7 


14.5 


27.5 


0.000 


S 


4.2 


4.6 


3.9 


4.2 


3.8 


Aggression 


M 


7.8 


8 


7.2 


6.9 


6.8 


15.2 


0.000 


S 


4.8 


5.6 


4.5 


4.4 


4.3 


Dominance 


M 


9.4 


9.8 


9.4 


10.0 


10.5 


7.8 


0.000 


S 


5.0 


5.7 


5.0 


5.2 


5.4 


Emotionality 


M 


12.0 


12.5 


13.0 


13.1 


13.2 




0.000 


S 


5.0 


5.2 


4.7 


4.6 


4.7 


Exhibitionism 


M 


10.1 


10.8 


10.2 


10.4 


10.1 


3.3 


0.010 


S 


5.3 


6.0 


5.2 


5.4 


5.5 


Sex 


M 


8.4 


10.6 


lO.L 


11.0 


10.7 


27.6 


0.000 




S 


5.9 


6.4 


5.7 


5.3 


4.9 


Autonomy 


M 


12.3 


13.3 


12.7 


13.0 


13.5 


11.7 


0.000 




S 


4.4 


4.8 




4.0 


4.1 
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Table IV-39. Comparison of Results of Needs 
Diagnostic Test by sex 



^"^^ — ^ Sex 
^"^\Classification \ 
Need \ 


Male 


Female 


F 


P 




M 


12.1 


12.5 


5.7 


0.017 




S 


3.9 


4.5 


A rVi 1 f> VP m f> n t 


M 


16.5 


15.2 


103.< 


0.000 


S 


4.V 


4.9 


AffiliAtinn 


M 


13.8 


14.0 


1.3 


0.252 


S 


4.2 


3.9 




M 


7.8 


6.9 


40.7 


0.000 


S 


47 


4.7 


Dominance 


M 


10.' 


9.3 


38.1 


0.000 


S 


5.2 


5.3 


Emotionality 


M 


12.0 


13.4 


103.9 


0.000 


S 


4.6 


5.0 


Exhibitionism 


M 


10.6 


10.0 


12.0 


0.001 


S 


5.5 


5.5 


Sex 


M 


11.8 


8.7 


380.6 


0.000 


S 


5.8 


5.4 


Autoi. Dmy 


M 


13.3 


12.6 


24.9 


0.000 


S 


4.2 


4.2 





ERIC 
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Table IV-40. Comparison of Results of Needs Diagnostic 
Test by Region 



"''^^^v;;;;'-"--.^ Region 




Middle and 
small cities 








^^Classification *\ 
Need \ 


Large cities 


Rural areas 


F 


P 


Abasement 


M 


12.1 


12.3 


12.7 




0.000 


S 


4.9 


4.4 


3.8 


11.0 


Achievement 


M 


15.9 


16.1 


15.4 


4.6 


0.010 


S 




5.0 


4.7 


Affiliation 


M 


13.8 


13.9 


14.0 


0.8 


0.467 


S 


4.1 


4.3 


4.1 


Aggression 


M 


7.0 


7.7 


7.2 


0.7 


0.000 


S 


4.7 


5.1 


4.6 


Dominance 


M 


9.9 


10.1 


9.2 


8.9 


0.000 


s 


5.3 


5.7 


5.0 


Ei\;otionality 


M 


12.3 


12.7 


13.5 


16.9 


0.000 


S 


4.9 


5.1 


4.7 


Exhibitionism 


M 


10.3 


10.7 


9.8 


9.4 


0.000 


s 


5.4 


5.8 


5.4 


Sex 


M 


9.6 


10.3 


10.6 


22.0 


0.000 


s 


5.9 


6.2 


5.8 


Autonomy 


M 


12.8 


13.0 


13.0 


0.6 


0.557 




s 


4.3 


4.5 


4.0 
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Table I V-4 1 . Results of Factor Analysis of Semantic Differentials 

for Self 



^"""\Facto: 


Factor 1 


Factor 2 


Factor 3 


Factor 4 


Factor 5 


Item 












1 


0.26561 


-0.14758 


0.45591 


0.05615 


0.22966 


2 


-0.01590 


-0.02236 


-0.02305 


-0.01181 


0.22552 


3 


0.17628 


-0.16332 


0.27272 


0.35784 


-0.12751 


4 


-0.19756 


0.)8354 


0.13325 


0.00398 


0.05326 


5 


0.16088 


-0.51806 


-0.06713 


0.17114 


0.17359 


6 


0.02515 


-0.02933 


-0.16390 


0.36800 


0.02756 


7 


-0.40621 


0.39407 


0.06194 


-0.13823 


-0.05259 


8 


0.40139 


-0.13433 


0.02135 


0.21421 


0.13976 


9 


-0.06125 


0.06884 


0.47709 


-0.05282 


0.01389 


10 


0.34002 


-0.09267 


-0.04317 


0.02727 


0.25822 


11 


-0.42823 


-0.C4C90 


0.320^3 


-0.09478 


-0.07118 


12 


0.40089 


0.07732 


"0.18722 


0.16944 


0.08218 


13 


0.48123 


-0.07197 


-0.05883 


0.12398 


0.32696 


14 


-0.30199 


0.06527 


1 0.02607 

! 


0.05349 


0.02863 


15 


0.31770 


0.33518 


' -0.10287 


» 0.04699 


0.12259 


16 


0.56909 


-0.08343 


1 -0.05159 


. 0.11135 


0.06077 


17 


-0.52865 


0.14376 


i 0.23306 


1 

1 -0.01227 


0.03120 


18 


-0.63239 


0.16790 


, 0.07536 


-0.08831 


0.06430 


19 


0.49659 


-0 12476 


0.05410 


0.23519 


-0.03292 


20 


-0.48672 


0.05255 


0.07989 


0.02868 


-0.03568 


(Eigcn Value) 


4.2654 


1.4921 


^ 1.3436 


1.0965 


1.081 


Percent of total 
variance 


21.3 


7.5 


6.7 


5.5 


5.4 
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Table IV42. Self-image: Factor Uading and Factor Score of Factor 1 : Capable-Not Capable 



Contents of item 


Factor 
loading 




Mid. school 


High school 


Factor 
score 


F 


P 


Factor 
score 


F 


P 


Not capable -Capable 


-.63 


Region 


Large cities 


.00 


3.55 


.029 




6.12 


.002 


Gever-foolish 


.57 


Middle and 

dillall ClllCd 


.02 


.03 


Negative-positive 


-.53 


K.liml {irAic 


-.02 


-.01 


Unambitious-ambitious 
New-Old 


-.49 
.48 


Grade 


1 


.02 


8.53 


.000 


.01 


2.63 


.105 


2 




-.01 


3 






Bad^ood 


-.40 


Sex 


Male 


.01 


2.04 


.153 


.03 


18.66 


.000 


Slow-Fast 


-.42 


Female 


-.01 


-.03 


Important-Unimportant 


.40 


S£S 


Low 


-.03 


3.51 


.015 


.01 


1.34 


.261 


Strong-Weak 
Passive -Active 


.40 
-.30 


Middle-low 


-.01 


.01 


Middle-high 


.02 


-.02 


High 


.02 




.02 
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Table IV-43. Self-image: Factor Loading and Factor Score oO actor 2: Gentleness 



Contents of items 


Factor 
loading 




Middle school 


High school 


Factor 
score 


F 


P 


Factor 
score 


p 


p 


Cold-Warm 

R ound ed-Unxound ed 


.58 
-.52 


Region 


JL^l^w Willed 


.01 


1.56 


.210 


-.01 


1.12 


.327 


Middle & small 
cities 


-.02 




Sharp- wittcvl-dull-wittcd 


>4 


Rural area^ 


.01 


.02 


Grade 


1 


.03 


6.25 


.002 


.01 






2 


.02 


.1/1 


3 


-.05 . 






M^le 


-.02 


2.27 


.132 


.05 


23.52 


.000 


Female 


.01 


-.05 


SES 


Low 


.04 


5.23 


.001 


.01 


.37 


.778 


Middle-low 


.GO 


.02 


Middle^High 


.02 


-.01 


High 


.07 


-.03 



Table IV'44. Self-image: Factor Loading and Factor Score of Factor 3: Generosity 



Contents of items 


Factor 
loading 




Middle school 


High school 




Factor 
score 

-.03 


F 

3.03 


P 


Factor 
score 


F 


P 


Contemplative -Impulsivo 


.47 


Region 


Large cities 


.048 


-.01 


.21 


.809 


Chcerftil-Gloomy 


-.46 

1 


Middle and 
Small cities 


-.02 


-.01 


Rural aria.5 


.05 


1 

1 


.02 


Grade 

f 


• 

X 


.05 


3.48 


.031 


.04 


5.02 


.025 


2 


-.04 


-.04 


3 






Sex 


Male 


.07 


21.85 


.000 


.03 


2.68 


.102 


Female 


-.07 : 


-.03 


1 . 


.11 


5.42 


.001 


.05 


1.86 


1.134 


SES 


Middle-low 


-.00 


.05 


Middle-high 


-.04 


-.03 


High 


-.07 


-.08 
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Table IV-45. Self-image: Factor Loading and Factor Score of Factor 4: Realistic-Idealistic 





Factor 
loading 






Middle school 


High school 


Contents of items 






Factor 
score 


I* 


n 
r 


Factor 
score 


F 


P 


Realistic-Idealistic 


.37 




Large cities 


.08 






.07 






Composed -Hatty 


.37 


Region 


Middle and 
Small cities 


.05 


22.41 


I 

.000 


.02 


J. J7 


.Uvrr 






— 


Rural areas 








-.09 












i 


-.05 






.03 










Grade 


2 


-.01 


3.54 


.029 


-.03 


? 1 Q 


1 '^0 








3 


.05 
















Sex 


Male 


-.04 


6.02 


.014 


.01 


.13 








Female 


.03 


-.01 


.722 


■ 






Low 


-.i8 






-.03 








• 


SES 


Middle-Low 


-.04 


17.54 


.000 


-.04 


L17 


.320 








Middle -High 


.08 


.05 




1 




High 


.14 






.02 
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Table IV-46 Self-image: Factor Loading and Factor Score of Factor 5: Progressive-Conservative 



Contents of items 


Factor 
loading 




Middle school 


High school 


Factor 
score 


F 


P 


racior 
score 


F 


P 


New-Old 


.33 


Region 


Large cities 


.01 


1.75 


.174 


.06 


3.65 


.026 


Progressive- Conservative 


.27 


Middle and 
small cif ' > 


-.03 


-.02 


Emotional-Rational 


.22 


Rural areas 


.02 


-.04 


Grade 


1 


.04 


3.97 


.019 


-.04 


7.00 


.008 


2 


-.00 


.04 


3 






Sex 


Male 


-.00 


.07 


.799 


-.01 


.86 


.354 


Female 


.00 


.01 


SES 


Low 


.07 


6.31 


.000 


-.04 


.44 


.728 


Middle*Low 


.00 


.00 


Middle-High 


.01 


.02 


High 




.01 
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Table IV-47. Results of Factor Analysis of Semantic 
Differentials for Identity Figure 



Item 


Factor 1 


Factor 2 


Factor 3 


Factor 4 


1 


0.12750 


-0.11874 


-0.39955 


0.31319 


2 


-0.05575 


-0.04998 


-0.03567 


0.31195 


. 3 


0.33602 


-0.27229 


0.30451 


-0.04952 


4 


-0.12732 


0.71439 


0.06842 


-0.02184 


5 


0.12821 


-0.50250 


-0.01218 


0.C8493 


6 


0.06080 


-0.03800 


-0.07435 


0.23883 


7 


-0.39622 


0.33366 


0.04023 


0.05791 


8 


0.37884 


-0.22317 


0.07944 


0.01648 


9 


0.00533 


0.00596 


0.51297 


-0.03973 


10 


0.41541 


-0.05497 


-0.04774 


0.00200 


11 


-0.43229 


-0.04949 


0.37823 


-0.05457 


12 


0.51409 


0.05806 


-0.15009 


0.05030 


13 


0.51292 


-0.046 04 


-0.03753 


0.12217 


14 


-0.22628 


0.09164 


0.04644 


0.34598 


15 


0.32148 


0.33835 


-0.07940 


-0.054S5 


16 


0.61515 


-0.04581 


0.10343 


0.06082 


r 


-0.52064 


0.14384 


0.16/39 


0.25422 


18 


-0.60014 


0.13847 


-0.04701 


0.19558 


19 


0.46964 


-0.19975 


0.09354 


-0.01792 


20 


-0.42465 


0.08447 


0.10987 


0.16676 


Eigen Value 


3.9310 


1.7096 


1.5580 


1.1710 


Percent of total 
variance {%) 


19.7 


8i 


7.8 


5.9 
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Table IV-48. Image of Identity Figure: Factor Loading and Factor Score of 
Factor 1: Capable-Not Capable 





Factor 
loading 






Middle school 


High school 


Cbntents of items 






Factor 
score 


F 


P 


Factor 
score 


F 


P 


Clever-Foolish 


.61 




Large cities 


-.01 






.00 






Not capable-Capable 


-.60 


Region 


Middle and 
small cities 


-.03 


6.39 


.002 


-.03 


3.07 


.047 


Negative-Positive 


















-.52 




Runu areas 


.04 






.03 












1 


.00 






.01 






Strong-Weak 


.51 












Grade 




-.01 


.34 


.715 


-.01 


.27 


.602 


New-OW 


.51 


2 




o 


.01 












Responsible -irresponsible 


.47 


Sex 


Male 


-.01 


1.41 


.235 


-.00 


.15 


.703 


Slow-Fast 


.43 


Female 


.01 


.00 




Low 


.05 






-.04 






Unambitious-Ambitious 


-.42 














Middle-Low 


.04 






-.00 






. Vogrcssive-Conservative 


.41 


SES 


9.71 


.000 


2.24 


.082 


MiddIe>High 


-.05 


.04 


Impor taut-Unimportant 


..48 




High 


-.06 






-.02 







ERIC 
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Table IV-49. Image of Identity Figure: Factor Loading and Factor Score of Factor 2: Gentleness 



I 



Contents of items 



Cold-Warm 



Ro unded -Unrou nded 



Bad-Good 



Shaip-witted-DuU-witted 



Factor 
loading 

.71 



.50 



.38 



.34 





Middle school 


High school 


Factor 
score 


F 


P 


Factor 
score 


F 


P 


Region 


Laige cities 


.02 


L88 


.153 


.00 


2.58 


,076 


Middle and 
small ciHes 


-,03 


-,03 


Rural areas 


.01 


.03 


Grade 


1 


.03 


5.11 


.006 


.04 


14.61 


.000 


2 


.01 


-.04 


3 


.04 


Sex 


Male 


-.05 


22.26 


.000 


-.02 


3.50 


.061 


Female 


.04 


.02 


SES 


Low 


-.01 


2,31 


.075 


.03 


,93 


.474 


Mi<ldle*Low 


-.03 


-.01 


Middle-High 


-.04 


-.02 


High 


-,01 


.01 
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Table IV-50. Image of Identity Figure: Factor Loading and Factor Score of 

Factor 3: Deliberaie— hasty 



Contents of item. 


Factor 
loading 




Middle school 


High school 


Factor 
score 


F 


P 


Factor 
score 


F 


P 


Contemplative - Impulsive 


.51 


Region 


1 I^rge cities 


.01 


.14 


.870 


-01 


.18 


.838 


Chcerful-gloomy 


-.39 


' tiddle and 
sfnall cities 


.00 


.01 


Slow-fact 


.38 


Rural areas 


-.01 


.00 


Delibei — -hasty 


.30 


Grade 


1 


-.04 


3.21 


.041 


.01 


.70 


.402 


2 


.02 


--01 


3 


.02 








Sex 


Male 


-.02 


4.69 


.031 


-.07 


2195 


.000 






Female 


.02 


.07 






SES 


Low 


-.00 


.62 


.600 


-.09 


1.67 


.172 


Middle low 


.02 


.00 


Middle high 


-.02 


. .03 


High 


-.00 


.03 
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Table IV-51 • Image of Identity Figure: Factor Loading and Factor Score of 

Factor 4: Activity 



Contents of items 


Factor 
loading 




Middle Schooi 


High school 


Factor 
score 


F 


P 


Facior 
score 


F 


P 


Passive -active 


.35 


Region 


Large cities 


.09 


2177 


.000 


.03 


28.20 


.000 


Emo tional— rational 


.31 


Middle and 
Small cities 


.02 


.11 


Negative-positive 
Relaistic-idealistic 


.25 
.24 




-.11 


-.15 


Grade 


1 


-.02 


1.80 


.165 


-.01 


.24 


.627 


2 


-.03 


.01 


3 


-.01 








Sex 


Male 


.01 


.89 


.345 


.01 • 


.64 


,425 






Female 


.01 


-.01 






Low 


-.15 


.00 


SES 


Middle-Low 


-.06 


24.15 


.000 


-.04 


3.28 


.020 


Middle-high 


.10 


-.02 






High 


.12 


.10 
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Table IV-52. Contents of Identiflty Figures by Rank 



\Conteiiu\ 


^ Toti] 
N 


students 
- 3,373 


Total h{|h school 
s&idents 
*,« 2,047 


1st yr of mkL school 
N- 1,123 


2nd yr of mid sdiool 
N - 1,154 


3rd yr of mil school 
N - 1,095 


1st yr of high school 
N- 1,038 


2nd yr of hi^ school 
N« 1,009 


Conteats 


% 

fre<2ueocy 


CootenU 


% 

frequency 


Ccntents 


% 

frequency 


Contents 


% 

frequency 


CootenU 


% 

frequency 


Contents 


% 

frequency 


Contents 


% 

frequency 


lit 


Famous 
penon 


26,7 
(902) 


Teacher 


29.4 

(602) 


Famous 
person 


27.1 
(304) 


Famous 
person 


31.0 
(358) 


Teacher 


30.6 
(336) 


Teacher 


29.9 
(310) 


Teacher 


2a9 
(292) 


2nd 


Teacher 


26.3 
(889) 


Famous 
person 


27.4 
(562) 


Teacher 


26.6 
(299) 


Teacher 


22.0 
(254) 


Friend 


24.7 
(271) 


Famous 
person 


27.7 
(287) 


Famous 
person 


27.2 
(275) 


3rd 


Friend 


19.4 

(665) 


Frknd 


18.9 
(388) 


Friend 


16.2 
(182) 


FriCDd 


17.5 
(202) 


Famous 
person 


21.9 
(240) 


Friend 


18.1 
(188) 


Friend 


S9.8 
(200) 


4th 


Mother 


(365) 


Father 


7.1 
(156) 


Mother 


11.5 
(129> 


Mother 


12.3 
(145) 


Mother 


8.6 
(94) 


Father 


7.13 
(74) . 


Father 


8.1 
(82) 


50i 


Father 


6.3 
(213) 


Mother 


5.5 
(112) 


Father 


6.9 
(78) 


Fat!<er 


7.0 
(81) 


Father 


4.9 

(54) 


Mother 


5.78 
(60) 

1 


Mother 


5.2 
(52) 
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Table IV-53. Famous Person Selected as an Identity Figure. 



Rank >s. 


Total middle Khool 
nudeats 
N-902 


Total high Khool 
»tud<flt> 
N-562 


htyr ofmiddlsichool 
N"304 


2nd yr of niddle school 
^"35S 


3rd yr. of middle school 
N-240 


lit yr.ofhj{J)ichool 
N-287 


1 2Adyr. ofhvhKhoot 
' N-275 




% 

fre<}uency 


Contents 


% 

frequency 


Contents 


% 

frequency 


Contents 


% 

frequency 


Contents 


% 

frequency 


Contents 


% 

ftequcncy 


Contents 


frequency 


IS! 


Lcc, Soon-jhin 


14 5 
(131) 


Lc«, Soon-thin 


7.2 
(411 


Lc«, S' on-ih!n 


18.8 
(57) 


l/t, So')n-shln 


ia6 

(38) 


LcCi Soon-shin 


15 
(36) 


Lec Sooivthin 


7.7 
(22) 




6.9 
(19) 


2nd 


EdUon 


74 

(67) 


^^irfjtan 


5.0 
(28) 


Eduon 


8.2 
(25) 


Eduon 


8.7 
(31) 


Ktpolton 


5.8 
(14) 


Edison 


6.3 
(18) 


Helen KeOer 


4.4 
(12) 


3rd 


Shin S«iindin| 


4.0 

(36) 


Schweitzer 


3,9 
(22) 


KJjif Scjon$ 


4.9 

.») 


Shin S«imdari( 


3.4 
(12) 


Edison 


46 

CO 


Sch^itztr 


4.S 
(14) 


Piik, Jeon|■^>^ 


4 

(11) 


4th 


Schweitzer 


3.2 
(29) 


Helen KeUer 


3.6 
(20) 


>hln SaimdaitK 


4.3 
(13) 


Sch-veiUtr 


2.8 
(10) 


Shin Ssimdant 


4 

(11) 


Nipoleon 


4.9 
(14) 


Elr^en 


(10) 


5th 


Kei^tln^ile 


3.1 
(28) 


Pvk, Jeonif hei 


3.2 
(18) 


Ke;Shtin^e 


4.3 
(13) 


Park, Jtons-hee 


i5 
(9) 


Jesus 


38 
(9) 


Unco In 


4.5 
(13) 


Shin Ssintdanr 


3.3 
(9) 
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Table IV-54. Famous Person Selected as an Identity Figure by Category 



Gfidc 


ToU] middle school 
students 
N-901 


ToUlh 
stud 
N- 


igh school 

enis 

562 


1st yt< of uhool 
N«3<M 


2ndyr. of >..iddle school 
N-358 


3rdyT of miJdle school 
N-240 


tst yr.of hi$h sctool 
N-287 


2nd yr.of huh sdiool 
N-275 


Risk V 

\ 


Contents 


% 

frequency 


Con tents 


% 

'requencyyy 

23 3 
(531) 


Contents 
So!dier 


% 

fre(]uei}cy 


Contents 


% 

fr«^uencv 

21.0 
(75) 


Contents 


% 

frequency 

23,3 
(56) 


Contents 
PolUican 


% 

frequency 


Contents 


frequ ncy 


1st 


Soldier 


23.9 
(216) 


Politician 


286 
.87) 


Soldier 


Politicun 


24^ 

171) 


Potiodan 


212 
(61) 


2nd 


PoUti 4 


I$9 
(!«» 


Soldier 

Inventor and 
K<entUt 


12.1 
(68) 


Inventor and 
scientist 


16.8 
(51) 


PoUtklan 


15.1 
(54) 


So.'Jier 


21.5 
(54) 


Soldier 


:-.8 

(34, 


S'^Idier 


12 4 
(34) 


3td 


nventot uid 
identist 


13.3 
(120) 


96 
(54) 


PoUtkbn 


109 
(33) 


Inventor and 
scientist 


13.4 
(42) 


Inventor and 
scientttt 


&8 
(21) 


Social 
benefactor 


10 5 
(30) 


Hero of 
novel 


11.3 
(31) 


4th 


SocbJ 
benefftctor 


7.8 
(70) 


Hero ot 
ngreJ 


a$ 

(48) 


Man for nation 
^ independenc 


46 
: (14) 


Hero of 
novr* 


7.3 
:26) 


Social 
benefactor 


7.9 
(19) 


Inventor and 
scientut 


lai 

(29) 


Uteraiy man 


9.5 
(26) 


Sth 


Educator 


4.8 
(<3) 


Sociil 
<)enefictor 


85 
(48) 


Educator 


45 
(14) 


Social 
benefactor 


64 
(23) 


Ed',«tor 


6.3 
(15) 


Literary n^an 
Hero of novel 


59 
(17) 


Inventor rnd 
scientist 


9.1 
(23) 



Table W-'JS. Comparison of Student's Value of Human Nature by Grade, Sex, and Region 



^s^;^--^^ Range 


Total 


Original Sin ^ Middle Path 


Innate Goodness 




........^^Frsquency (%) 

Classification - — ^...^^ 


Fre- 

ctuency 


% 


Fre- 

Quencv 


% 


1 Fre- 


% 


Fre- 
quency 


% 




Total Middle School Students 
(N= 3,289) 


13,372 


100 




i I.J 


A Qm 
*t,y/7 




6,083 


46.5 


49.10 


Total High Schc 
(N= 1,861) 


ol Students 


8,432 






in 0 




AC O 


3,533 


42.4 


Middle School 


Istyr. of Middle 
School (1,410) 


4,434 


100 


742 


16.7 








49.5 


664.55 


2nd yr. of Middle 
School (1,086) 


4,271 


100 


743 


1.7.4 


1,656 


38.8 


1,872 


'3.8 


3rd yr. of Middle 
School (1,093) 


4,362 


100 


527 


12.1 


1,819 


41.7 


2,016 


46.2 


High School 


1st year of High School 
(1,034) 


4,138 


100 


471 


11.4 


1,846 


44.6 


1 891 

i ,0^1 


*f *T.U 


2nd vear of Hich 
School (1,029) 


4,114 


100 


438 


10.6 




47 7 
^ I.I 




Ay c 
41.0 


Middle School 


Male (1,4:>:>; 


6,026 


100 


1,275 


21.2 


2,111 


35.0 


2,640 


43.8 


105.49 


Female (1,856) 


7,346 


100 


1,0^7 


14.1 


2,866 


39.0 


3,443 


'56.9 


High School 


Male (938) 


4,128 


100 


* 496 


i i.O 


1 Q1 0 




1 Tl O 
1,/1:> 


AC\ C 

4U.0 


5.13 


Female (923) 


4,214 


100 


413 


9.8 


1,981 


47.0 


1,820 


43.2 


Middle School 


Large CiUes (1,153) 


4,914 


100 


990 


20.1 


1,888 


38.4 


2,036 


41.4 


<Q C 


Middle and Small Cities 
(1,104) 


4,310 


100 


686 


15.9 


1,733 


40.2 


1,891 


43.9 


Rural Areas (1,032) 


4,148 


100 


636 


15.3 


1,356 


32.7 


2,156 


52.0 


High School 


Large Cities (485) 


2,747 


100 


265 


9.6 


1,359 


49.5 


1,123 


40.9 


57.92 


Middle and Small Cities 
(682) 


. 2,822 


100 


259 


9.2 


1,384 


49.0 


t,179 


41.8 


Rural Areas (694) 


2,773 


100 


385 


13.9 


1,157 


49.7 1 


1,231 


44.4 



* P<.05, 001 



Table IV-56. Comparison of Student's Value of Nature by Grade, Sex and Region 



^^x;^----.^^ Range 


Total 


Subjugation 


Harmony 


Mastery 




^s^^_^^^^^^^ Frequency (%) 
Cbssification ' 


Fre- 
quency 


% 


Fre- 
quency 


% 


Frc- 

niienpv 


% 


Fre- 

qucncy 


% 




Total Middle School Students 


13,148 


100 


1,279 


9,7 


1,120 


8.5 


10,749 


81.8 




Total High Schoc 


)1 Students 


8,253 


100 


853 


10.3 


995 


12.i 


6,4 05 


77.6 


1,830.90 


Middle School 


1st yr. of middle School 


4,437 


100 


745 


10.7 


406 


9.2 


3,556 


80.1 


*** 

321.01 


2nd yr. of Middle School 


4,345 


100 


456 


10.5 


366 


8.4 


3,523 


81.1 


3rd yr. of Middle School 


4,367 


100 


349 


8.0 


348 


8.0 


3,670 


84.0 


High School 


1st yr. of High School 


4,140 


100 


421 


10.2 


428 


10.7 


3,291 


79.5 


2ndyr. of High School 


4,116 


100 


435 


10.6 


567 


13.8 


3J14 


75.7 


Middle School 


Male 


5,726 


100 


470 


8.9 


5 521 


9.9 


4,735 


89.8 


150.58 


Female 


7,422 


100 


809 


10.9 


599 


8.1 


6,014 


81.0 


High School 


Male 


4,038 


^00 


375 


9.3 


476 


11.8 


3,187 


78.9 


79.41 


Female 


4,215 


100 


478 


11.3 


519 


12.3 


3.218 


76.4 


Middle School 


Large Cities 


4,610 


100 


411 


8.9 


419 


9.1 


3,870 


82.0 


287.18 


Middle and Small Cities 


4,413 


100 


384 


8.7 


385 


8.7 


3,644 


8>.6 


Rural Areas 


4,125 


100 


4,184 


11.7 


316 


1,1 


3,325 


80.6 


High School 


Large Cities 


2,748 


100 


310 


11.3 


348 


12.7 


2,090 


76.1 


80.12 


Middle and Small Cities 


2,729 


100 


274 


10.0 


370 


13.6 


2,805 


76.4 


Ruial Areas 


2,776 


100 


269 


9.7 


277 


10.0 


2,230 


80,3 



***P<.001 
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Table IV-57. Comparison of Student's Value of Time by Grade, Sex, and Region 



^^'^^^s^:--..^ Range 


Total 


Past 


Present 


Fature 




^ — -..^J^cquency (%) 
Qassifiction ....^ 


Fre- 
quency 


% 


Fre- 
quency 


% 


qucncy * 


Fre- 
quency 


% 


Total Middle Sc lool Students 


13»136 


100 


2,459 


18.7 


3,582 


27.2 


7,095 


54.0 


««« 

632.48 


Total High School Students 


8»240 


100 


1,079 


13.1 


1,771 


21.5 


5,399 


65.2 


Middle School 


)st yr. of Middle School 


4»428 


100 


89^= 


20.2 


1,330 


30.0 


2,202 


49.7 


A** 

477.07 


2nd Yr. of Middle School 


4,342 


100 


814 


18.7 


1,172 


27.0 


2,356 


54.3 


3rd yr. of Middle S( ool 


4,366 


100 


749 


17.2 


1,080 


24.7 


2537 


58. 


High School 


1st yr. of High School 


4,134 


100 


565 


13.7 


906 


21.9 


2,663 


64.4 


2ndyr. of High School 


4J15 


100 


514 


12.5 


865 


21.0 


. 2,736 


66.5 


Middle School 


Male 


5,674 


100 


949 


16.7 


1»518 


26.8 


3,207 


56.5 


««« 

65.68 


Female 


4,717 


100 


1,465 


19.8 


2,064 


27.8 


3,888 


52.4 


High l^chool 


Male 


4,037 


100 


479 


11.9 


839 


20.8 


2.719 


67.3 


««« 

114.6 


Female 


4,212 


100 


600 


1*..2 


932 


22.1 


2.680 


63.6 


Middle School 


Large Cities 


4,609 


100 


827 


17.9 


1»331 


28.9 


2,451 


53.2 


261.; 


Middle nd Small Cities 


J,405 


100 


769 


17.5 


1,131 


25.7 


2,505 


56.9 


Rural Areas 


4,1222 


100 


863 


20.9 


1,120 


27.2 


2,139 


52.0 


High School 


Large Cities 


2,748 


100 


315 


11.5 


559 


20.3 


1,874 


68.2 


««« 

102.31 


Middle and Smal 'ities 


2,728 


100 


332 


12.2 


675 


24.7 


1,721 


63.1 


Rural Areas 


2,773 


100 


432 


15.6 


537 


19.4 


1,804 


65.1 



***P < 001 



Table IV-58. Comparison of Student's Value of Activity by Grade, Sex, and Region 



Gassification 


Range 


Total 


Being 


Beeoming 


Doinc 




Frequeney (%) 


Fre- 
queney 


iff 


Fre- 
quency 


vc 


Fre- 
quency 


% 


Fre- 
quency 


% 




Total Middle School Students 


1 Jfl^H 


1 f\f\ 

lUU 


A t\t\A 

4,004 


30.5 


7,214 


54*9 


1,926 


24.7 


77 


Total High School Students 




inn 


.;,Dol 


32.5 


4,363 


52.8 


1,212 


14.7 


Middle Sehool 


l5iyr. ofMidHe Sehool 




1 nn 




29.0 


2,503 


56.5 


643 


14.5 


87160 


2nd yr. of Middle Sehool 




inn 


I 701 


iZ.U 


2.503 


53.8 


$1? 


14.2 , 


34d yr. of Middle Sehool 




inn 


1 700 


30.4 


2,375 


54.4 


664 


15.2 


High Sehool 


1st yr. of High Sehool 


4,138 


inn 


1 lOiJ 




2,223 


53.7 


587 


14.2 


2i)d yr. of High Sehool 


4 1 1R 

*T,i 1 O 


inf* 


1 *5<D 


32,9 


2,140 


52.0 


625 


15.2 


Middle Sehool 


Male 


5,723 


inn 


1 TJK 


111 


2,927 


51.1 


1.011 


17-7 


**• 


Female 


7 491 


1 nn 




33.0 


2,051 


50.7 


915 


IZ 


-4.02 


High Sehool 


Male 


4,042 


100 


1,365 


33.8 




^n 7 


o2o 


i< < 1 


2.75 


Female 


4,214 


100 


1,316 


31.2 


2,312 


54.9 


586 


13.9 1 


Middle Sehool 


Large City 


4,608 


100 


1,539 


33.4 


2,368 


51.4 


701 


l.«2 


91.17 


Middle and Samll City 


4,413 


100 


1,369 


31.0 


2,377 


53.9 


667 


15.1 


Rural Areas 


4,123 


100 


1,096 


26.6 


2,469 


59.9 


558 


13.5 


High Sehool 


Large City 


2,748 


100 


871 


31.7 


1,415 


51.5 


462 


16.8 


««* 

15.6 


Middle and Jmail City 


2,732 


100 


970 


35.5 


1.383 


50.6 


379 


13.9 


Rural Areas 


2,776 


100 


840 


30.3 


1,565 


56.5 


371 


13.4 



•••P<.00i 
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Table IV-59. Comparison of Student's Value of Human Relationships by Grade , Sex, and Region. 



Gassiflcation 


Range 


Total 


Linearity 


Collaterality 


Individualism 


x2 


Frequency (%) 


Fre- - 

/111 Arif^tf 

cjucncy 


% 


Fre- 
1 ,uency 


% 


Fre- 
ouency 




Fre- 

Cjucncy 

4.288 


% 


Total Middle School Students 


13.155 


100 


1.452 


11.0 


?.4i5 


56.4 


32.6 


*** 

101.26 


Total High School Students 


8»249 


100 


976 


11.8 


A.i ji . 50.9 


3.076 


37.3 


Mlddle^chool 


1st yr. of Middle School 


4.438 


100 


519 


11.7 


2.513 


56.6 


1.406 


31.7 


**« 

723.74 


2nd yr. of Middle School 


4.342 


100 


452 


10.4 


2,435 


56.1 


1.455 


33.5 


3rd^yr. of Middle School _ 


4,375 
4,137 


100 
100 


481 


11.0 


2,46-: 


56.4 


1.427 




High School 


Istyr. of High School 


477 


11.5 


2.123 


51.3 


1,537 


37.1 


2nd yr. of High School 


4 1 14 


1 nn 




19 1 


2,076 


50.5 


1 ^10 




Middle School 


Male 




inn 


690 


12.1 


3,171 


55.4 


1.861 


32.6 


*** 

23.4 


Female 


7,427 


100 


762 


10.3 


4.244 


57.1 


2 421 


32.6 


High School 


Male 


4.037 


100 


536 


13.3 


2,005 


49.7 


1.4>v 


37.5 


*** 

86.]<f 


Female 


4^212 




44q__ 


J0.4 _ 


" 2,598'*'"' 


52.0 
56.3 


1.580 


Middle School 


Lar?e Cities 


4.612 


100 


475 


10.3 


1.539 


33.4 


n ** 

262.5^ 


Middle and SmaU Cities 


4.418 


100 


483 


10.9 


2.553 


57.8 


1.382 


3?. 3 


Rural Areas 


4,125 


100 


494 


110 


2,264 


54.9 


1.367 


3' ' 


High School 


Large Cities 


2,746 


100 


369 


13.4 


1.280 


46.6 


1,C97 


39.9 


*** 

146.73 


Middle and Small Cities 


2.731 


100 


300 


11.0 


1,411 


51.7 


1.020 


37.3 


Rural Areas 


2,772 


100 


307 


11.1 


1,506 


54.3 


959 


34.6 



•♦♦P<.001 
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Table IV-60. Comparison of View of Economy by Grade, Sex, and Region 





_ Range 


Total 


Aim 


Neural 


Mean 






Frequency (%) 


Fre- 


% 


Fre- 


% 


Fre- 




Fre- 




2 

X 


Qassification ^^^^ 


/111 Atl/^lf 




quency 




quency 


% 


r'^oncy 


% 




Total Middle School Students 


9,865 


100 


768 


7.8 


417 


4 7 


/con 


oo.U 


*** 


Total High School Students 


Of / yj. 


ipfi 

IvU 




Q Q 

y.y 


255 


4.0 


4,985 


86.1 


195.91 




1st yr. of Middle School 


3,329 


100 




0.*T 




A 1 


7 QO 1 


on c 
oy.5 




Middle School 


2nd yr. of Middle School 




1 nn 




y•^3 


1/11 


/I 7 


2,996 


86.2 






3rd yr. of Middle ^School 


^ 277 


inn 


^n4 


Q 1 


1 A(\ 


A 1 

4.3 


2m 833 


86.5 


1,147.19 


High School 


1st yr. of High School 




inn 


7«7 




1 n7 


3.4 


2,739 


88.3 


2nd yr. of High Schoo! 


3 089 


100 


^17 


1 n ^ 




A 1 


7 

^,o4o 


oc 

OJ. / 




Middle School 


Male 




1 nr 


5 /D 


o n 
0.7 


"203 


4.7 


3,748 


86.6 




Female 


5,569 


inn 




1 
I 


71 A 


7 Q 

3.0 


4,^0 2 


on -t 

89.1 


*** 


High School 


Male 


2,032 


100 


319 


12.1 


119 


4.5 


5 104 


4 


246.11 


Female 


3,160 


100 


255 


8.1 


114 


3.6 


2,791 


88.3 






Large Cities 


3,461 


100 


252 


7.3 


145 


4.2 


3,064 


88.5 




Middle School 


Middle and Small Cities 


3,310 


100 


241 


7.3 


132 


4.0 


2,937 


88.7 


*** 

372.57 




Rural Areas 


3.094 


100 


275 


8.9 


140 


4.5 


2,679 


86.6 




Large Qtico 


2,061 


100 


222 


10.8 


95 


4.6 


1,744 


84.6 


*** 

138.06 


High School 


Middle and Small Cities 


»,649 


100 


185 


U.2 


23 


4.4 


1,391 


84.4 




Rural Areas 


2,082 


100 


167 


8.0 


65 


3.1 


1,850 


88.9 



*** P<.001 
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Table IV^L Comparison of View of xMoney by Grade, Sex, and Region 





Range 


Total 


Saviog 


Buying 


Spending for 
Entertainment 




Gassification 


Frequency (%) ) 


Fre- 
quency 


% 


Fre- 
quency 


% 


Fre- 
quency 


1 

% 


Fre- 
quency 


iO 




Total Middle School Students 


3,289 


100 


1,182 


35.9 


2,037 


61.9 


70 


2.1 




Total High School Students 


1,861 


100 


515 


27.7 


1,286 


69.1 


60 


3.2 






vr. of Middle School 


1,110 


100 


390 


35.1 


702 


63.2 


IB 


1 fi 

1 .u 




\fiddlc School 


A. d yr. of Middle School 


1,086 


100 


415 


38.2 


468 
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According to Need:* .^iagwostic Test 
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Figure IV-2. Comparison of Socres of Needs Diagonstic Test by Sex 
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Figure IV-4. r>mpari5on of Mean scores of Semantic Differentials for 
Swii of Middle School Students by Grade 
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Figure IV- 5, Comparison of Mean Scores of Semantic Differentials for 
Self of High School Students by School Grade 
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Figure IV-6. Comparison of Mean Scores of Semantic Differentials for 
Identity Figure of Middle School Students by Grade 
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Figure IV-7. Comparison of Mean Scores of Semantic Differentials for 
Identity Figure of High School Students by Grade 
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Figure IV-S. Comparison Between Mean Scores of Self-image and 
jfhose of Identity Vigu7e of Middle School Students 
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Figure IV-9. Comparison Between Average Score of Self-image and 
Those of Identity Figure of High School Stuents 
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